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THE SCANDINAVIANS IN THE LATE AMERICAN 
ELECTIONS. 


The million or more of Scandinavians in the 
United States, nearly all of them living in the 
states and territories northwest of the great lakes, 
cannot but exercise some influence on American 
politics. They are the deciding element in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, where more than a third of the 
population are Scandinavians either immigrated 
directly from the old country or born in the Scan- 
dinavian settlements in the states ; they hold the 
balance of power between the Germans and Ameri- 
cans in Wisconsin ; they are of great importance in 
Nebraska, Iowa, and I]linois, and of some influence 
in Kansas, on the Pacific coast, in other new 
western states and territories, in part of Michigan, 
and even in New York and in some other eastern 
cities. The Scandinavian workingmen in the cities 
are sometimes Democrats ; but the great majority 
of the voters, especially among the farmers — and 
most Scandinavian immigrants are either farmers or 
are to become farmers even before they become 
citizens — were for years faithful adherents of the 
Republican party. Lately, however, a certain 
independent tendency has developed itself among 
them as well as in other elements of the old par- 








ties ; and this tendency was clearly manifested in 
the late elections. 

In Minnesota, the Democrats sought to change 
their customary hopeless minority by placing a 
Norwegian, Mr. Bierman, an honest and respected 
county officer of Rochester, at the head of their 
ticket as candidate for governor, and the canvass 
was almost wholly a personal and national one, 
conducted mainly by Mr. Bierman. The move- 
ment could not well succeed, though the Republi- 
can majority was cut down from 28,000 to 18,000, 
and Governor Hubbard’s majority was reduced 
more than 6,000 below the other candidates on the 
Republican ticket. There was tendency enough 
in the direction of independence, as was shown by 
articles in the Budstikken of Minneapolis, and in 
other papers, by utterances at public meetings, by 
the formation of Bierman clubs, etc., from which 
it appeared that the Scandinavians were disposed 
to break loose from their old fidelity to the Repub- 
lican leaders. It was continually asserted that the 
voters did not care much for party. The induce- 
ment to abandon the Republican leaders was, how- 
ever, evidently insufficient. There were no ade- 
quate motives to turn over the local Republican 
organizations, in which Scandinavians play impor- 
tant parts, as county officers, etc. Mr. Bierman is 
regarded favorably by his Scandinavian country- 
men; but the same is true of another Norwegian, 
Mr. Kittelsen, the re-elected state treasurer, and the 
other re-elected state officers were always on good 
terms with their Scandinavian fellow-citizens : 
Governor Hubbard represented for a long time 
a strong Scandinavian district ; Secretary Baum- 
bach was originally supported more by the Scan- 
dinavians than by his own German countrymen ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Gilman was during the 
hot electoral contest the close ally of Knute Nel- 
son, the new Scandinavian congressman from 
northern Minnesota. Also, it is true that during the 
entire campaign there was not the faintest attempt 
at raising any serious question of principle, The 
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Democrats would have been glad to get into power, 
and finding the Scandinavians to be the main sup- 
port of their adversaries, they were shrewd enough 
to head their ticket with a Scandinavian, although 
thereby they lost some Irish votes; but they 
had no vital issue, and, therefore, had neither the 
power nor the right to change the politics of the 
state. 

In Iowa, the campaign had a very different 
aspect. The Democrats fought bravely against 
tariff protection and liquor prohibition. Hardly 
any state went more seriously into real questions 
worthy the attention of citizens. The only draw- 
back was, perhaps, that the main question, free 
trade or protection, however important it may 
be in itself, does not concern the state administra- 
tion or legislation, being merely a question for 
federal determination ; and that, therefore, it was 
apractical issue in the state election only so far as the 
state legislature has to elect a United States sena- 
tor. Now, Iowa is the most purely American 
state in the whole Northwest; of the foreigners the 
Germans are in the majority, the Scandinavians 
forming a considerable element in the northern 
and some middle counties only. The Scandina- 
vians are, furthermore, divided on the liquor 
question. They don’t always agree with the Ger- 
mans in their antipathy to prohibitory laws, and 
sometimes are even inclined to take just the oppo- 
site side to that supported by the German ele- 
ment. The Iowa Democrats reduced, however, 
in a remarkable degree, the immense Republican 
majority of the last elections, the gains being 
especially noticeable in some of the northern 
Scandinavian counties. 

It is, of course, quite impossible at present to 
predict the future position of the Scandinavians 
in American politics. Several influences hold 
them to the Republican side. They are generally 
faithful to established connections, and are not 
quick to change. They are as thoroughly north- 
erners in sympathy and views as any Yankees, and 
are not especially in sympathy with the Irish or 
other Catholic elements in the Democratic party. 
They are, finally, more than other foreigners, 
willing to follow the lead of Americans. Kindred 
as is their race with the Anglo-Saxon, they 
americanize more rapidly than any other nation- 
ality, as most of the cultivated Scandinavians in the 
United States have probably, also, at present, 
more of American than of European culture. All 
this inclines them to work with the Republican 
party in the northern states. On the other hand, 
they cannot but feel that, as a rule, the Democrats 
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are more liberal toward, and better respecters of, 
their rights as foreigners, their personal liberty, 
their particular ideas. But in the long run, they 
will probably be, as they have been before, gov- 
erned by principles. They are nearly all good 
readers and reasoners. And as they were with 
the Republican party during its formation out of 
the question of slavery, their majority was also 
more recently with the party on the question of 
good money, almost the entire Scandinavian press 
being, at present, opposed to the continued mone- 
tization of silver. But upon questions of tariff 
they are more naturally with the Democrats. All 
of the numerous Scandinavian newspapers have, 
so far as we know, with but a single exception, 
pronounced themselves strongly in favor of tariff 
reform; and at the last congressional election in 
Minnesota it was an important campaign argu- 
ment for Mr. Knute Nelson, the first Scandinavian 
ever sent to Congress, that he, Republican though 
he is, committed himself unequivocally to tariff 
reform in the direction of free trade. The Scandi- 
navian farmers of the Northwest are slow to move, 
but they move earnestly at last. They prefer that 
economic reform should come from the Republican 
party; but if this, as there is too much reason to 
believe, should prove impossible, they will, under 
all circumstances, seriously demand to be freed 
from the unreasonable and oppressive burdens of 
the present tariff. 





> NORSE IDEAL, 


In all systems of mythology the gods are im- 
personated according to national views of superi- 
ority, the character of the nation being determined 
by the ethical form which its imagination as- 
sumes. 

Nature leaves no fragment of the earth with- 
out some source of inspiration to the human mind ; 
but, while Norway has her magnificent reach of 
space and height, her Aurora, and her singularly 
beautiful water effects, it is probable that no coun- 
try of equal physical austerity ever produced so 
poetic a thought as the Norse Mythology. Some- 
thing ruggedly grand, something simply sublime, 
might have been expected; but whence, unless 
from the divinely endowed heart of man himself, 
came the graceful, the tender, the fanciful, of 
which we have abundant example? As, for in- 
stance, Nanna, preferring the society of Balder in 
Hel to loneliness on earth, and throwing herself 
upon his funeral pile. Or the devotion of Sigyn, 
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Loke’s wife, standing in eternal patience by the 
side of her husband, to avert the poison which the 
gods have decreed shall fall upon his face in pun- 
ishment for his misdeeds. Or, again, the gods 
themselves hopelessly seeking in the grass for the 
Lost Tablets of Innocence, which they will never 
find again until after the regeneration of the earth. 
Over all of these tales there hangs a glamour 
peculiar to the Norse ideal alone—a glamour of 
inextinguishable light — softening that which is 
harsh, and subduing that which is angular. 

A man’s desires are born of his poverty, and 
that his sensual ideal is usually in exact opposi- 
tion to that which he actually possesses may ac- 
count for the predominance of ight in all of the 
myths of Norse antiquity. In the gloom and soli- 
tude of his surroundings the Norseman dreamed 
of splendor, of genial warmth, and happy compan- 
ionships, which should characterize his future 
home. Very strange, very far-away, very unattain- 


able was all this, but with a grasp strong in pro- 
portion upon his imagination. 

Alone in his mountain fastnesses, he gave the 
rein to his fancy. What might not those insur- 
mountable peaks shut out? They challenged the 
activity of his speculations as no level plains, how- 
ever vast, could do. Weird roarings came to him 
from the forests, mutterings and doubtful whis- 
pers from the rocks and caves, while the torrents 
leaping down the mountain-sides added their thun- 
der to the universal voice. Yet, humanly consid- 
ered, he was alone, and his musings turned to 
Valhal with its social joys. Befogged with snow 
on some trackless waste, the storm-wind rushing | 
down with fearful violence from the northwest, | 
gloom and peril and bitter cold oppressing him, 
the immediate cravings of his nature for light and 
warmth took shape, and Gimle shone upon him | 
from afar. 

To die was expressed as “ going to the other 
light,” and through all phases of his existence 
here, there flashed at times visions of the home 
awaiting him, even as proximity of Heaven is felt 
by the Christian in some exalted mood of faith. 

Of all degrees of light he took cognizance, 
from the dazzling glory of Gimle, to the glimmer 
of the feeblest ray from Hel; and when, in death, the 
appearance of this world changed to something 
dim and uncertain in his eyes, his soul put the 
question: “Is it the daylight of Hel, or the night 
of the doorway of God ?” 

The approach of Ragnarok is typical of the 
Norseman’s despair at the disappearance of the | 
summer sun. When darkness comes to devour | 
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the light-dispensing stars, that is indeed to him 
the day of doom. 

Of Valhal, we are told, that spears flash from 
its floors to its ceilings, and support a blazing arch 
of shields. Even the benches on which the ein- 
herjes sit are strewn with coats-of-mail, and the 
swords of the heroes are so bright that there is no 
need of other illumination. While fair of face 
and sunny of hair, the Valkyries move about, bear- 
ing golden goblets of mead ; and, looking through 
the open doors, one may see “ the shining grove, 
Glaser,” with its “red-gold leaves.” Higher, and 
more effulgent than all, is the abode of the Supreme 


God, whom even Odin dares not name. There is 


‘A hall called Gimle. 
It out-shines the sun. 
Of gold its roof. 

The virtuous there 
Shall always dwell, 
And ever more 
Delights enjoy.” 

Nothing of shadow relieves the broad unbroken 
glare of these pictures ; for,‘ of shadows” the Norse- 
man is “ half-sick.”” Even in Hel, a couch radiant 
with gold is prepared for Balder, who must abide 
there until summoned to assist in the final conflict 
between light and darkness (good and evil); Hel 
being understood as a place of probation, rather 
than punishment. But of Naastrand, the place of 
ultimate retribution, where men go through the 
process of inconceivable, purging torture from the 
serpent Nidhug, the Edda says, that it is “far 
from the sun, with doors to the north,” and located 
“at the southern end of the world ”’— #.e., remote 
from Norway. As further examples of this pre- 
dominance of light in the Norse estimation of 
superiority, we have Thor, with “a face like ivory 
set in oak,” and hair“ fairer than the sun.” Balder 
is always represented as bright and gracious, his 
eyebrows emitting golden beams. Ina land where 
the summer sun came late, stayed briefly, and van- 
ished in intense and murky cold, Balder (the sum- 
mer sunlight) assumed a marvellous fascination. 
Visible for so short a season, relatively so glorious 
while he lingered, so fair and inexorable in his 
flight, there was born for this god in the Norse 
heart a wonder, and reverence, and transporting 
love, generated by his adorable charms. 

Further, concerning the prevalence of light, 
Surt has “a very good sword,” which “shines 
brighter than the sun,” and no night is so dark 
that it may not be irradiated by the bristles of 
Frey’s golden boar. The bridge over which Her- 
mod rides to recover Balder from Hel is “ arched 
with shining shields,” and “ ger’s hall floor” 








(the sea) is “ paved with gold” (phosphorescence), 
which “shines, and lights up the whole hall floor, 
like fire.” 

The gods dwell in homes called Glitner (the 
glittering), Bilskirner (a moment — serene, shin- 
ing), Breidablik (broad-gleam, twinkle, etc.). They 
ride upon horses named Gilder, Silver-Top, Bright, 
Shining-One, Sunbeam, Glassy, Pale-Hoof, ete. 

When the Niblung hoard is brought into the 
hall of Reidmar, “’tis as if the sun were minded 
to live *twixt wall and wall”; while men stand by, 
panting with wonder at its scintillating rays. 
Finally, who shall paint “the hand of Gerd”? 
There is a myth in which the god Frey is suddenly 
transfixed in his survey of the world by the vision 
of a maiden raising her hand to undo the latch of 
her father’s palace door. In that uplifted hand, 
we are told, there was enough of blinding beauty 
to affect the whole destiny of mankind; for in 
order to secure the maiden, Frey gives up his good 
sword, for the lack of which the gods suffer great 
disadvantage at Ragnarok. 

These illustrations of the prominence of light 
in the Norse myths might be indefinitely multi- 
plied ; but it is enough that we have in the finest 
and most important of them this universal belief 
in the ennobling and beautifying influence of 
Goodness; for Goodness with the Norseman is 
exemplified by Light. 

While it may be true of all natural subjects, 
that ideals must be based upon realities known 
and recognized by the human mind, it is not equally 
true of the supernatural. The soul must be inade- 
quate to wholly comprehend its religious ideal ; 
otherwise, the latter will fail of the mission which 
it is intended to perform. As the heavens are 
high above the earth, so must the divine ways be 
above man’s ways. In every system of religion 
there must exist finite ignorance at the feet of in- 
finite wisdom, finite weakness as opposed to infinite 
power, finite darkness groping toward infinite 
light. In these distinctions lies all that is true of 
worship and divinity, and it was the Norseman’s 
prerogative to recognize them. In proportion to 
its remoteness, he worshipped his ideal. Balder, 
the most beloved of the gods, was the most infre- 
quent visitor among men. Not even Thor, with 
his terrifying majesty, ever received the devotion 
ceded to Balder; for the reason that Thor’s step 
was far oftener heard in the mountains than Balder 
was known to walk abroad in the fields. The 
highest type of worship was, therefore, addressed 
to him in whom Goodness was personified. While 
Balder was spoken of as ever fair, there would 
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| have been to the Norseman something trifling, not 
to say impious, in the arbitrary representation of 
certain features in connection with a Supreme 
God, possessing moral attributes which emanated 
then, as now, in a thousand forms, according to 
the various needs and capacities of men. Hence, 
in the accounts of the performances of his deities, 
there is no mention of “curls,” or specific “limbs.” 
Singularly enough, there is no allusion to any 
feature, except as it bears a moral significance. 
Concerning Odin’s having but one eye, the expla- 
nation is given that he pawned one of those organs 
for a draught from the fountain of wisdom, and, 
in the invariably “ sunny hair,” we have but another 
expression for light. 

The Norseman’s religion was the one power to 
which he entrusted his immortal soul, and in which 
he found consolation for what he believed to be 
the inexorableness of fate. Upon it hung all of the 
plans and activities of his daily life, and according 
to its dictation he regulated his dealings with 
men. To die was surely gain —the winning of a 
place among the heroes who were to fight for and 
secure an everlasting home. So positive and all- 
pervading was this simple faith, that it must rarely 
have been disturbed by doubt of any kind. Even 
the struggles of this life had not the difficulties 
which they present to the modern speculative and 
reflective soul. His responsibilities were not only 
of the concrete sort, but they were objective, rather 
than subjective. They were ever before his eyes — 
next to impossible to forget. To keep his shield 
bright and his sword keen were duties of the most 
obligatory kind. Warfare, and the subjugation of 
enemies, was the only course open to him by which 
he could attain Valhal ; and it is a rather striking 
indication of his character, that he accompanied 
the Norns to this new and mysterious life ; he did 
not seek first to slay them, that he might choose 
his own path. 

Yet of conflict it is in the nature of man to 
weary ; the ultimatum of the human heart is peace : 
and this aspiration produced in the Norseman his 
ideal of highest heaven,—a place of triumphant 
rest. 

But while Gimle was spoken of vaguely and 
with awe, Valhal was a tireless theme. There was 
the tramping of feet and clang of arms; move- 
ment, brilliancy, and exciting feats of strength,— to 
all of which his heart responded with yearning 
and ambitious hope. While nature fostered human 
life to an uncommon degree, the expectation of a 
prolonged existence was always tempered by the 
knowledge that violence might at any moment cut 
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it short: and this was not only probable, but in the | 


highest degree desirable, for if he died bravely, and 
in a manner pleasing to Odin, his place among the 


einherjes was indisputable, provided he had also | 


lived according to the rules prescribed by virtue. 
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Where, in imaginative literature, have we any- | 
thing finer than this, when King Hakon is sum- | 


moned to Valhal by the valkyries? 


“ When lo! Gondul, 
Pointing with her spear, 
Said to her sister, 

‘Soon shall increase 
The band of the gods. 
To Odin’'s feast 
Hakon is bidden.’ 


The king beheld 

The beautiful maids 
Sitting on their horses, 

In shining armor, 
Theirshields before them, 
Solemnly thoughtful. 


The king heard 

The words of their lips, 
Saw them beckon 

With pale hands, 

And thus bespake them: 
‘ Mighty goddesses, 
Were we not worthy 
You should choose us 

A better doom?’ 


Skogul answered, 
‘Thy foes have fallen, 
Thy land is free, 

Thy fame is pure. 
Now we must ride 

To greener worlds, 

To tell Odin 

That Hakon comes.’ ” 


To the Greek, on the other hand, his religion 
was a sort of wsthetic satisfaction which was to 


ennoble and console him to the confines 
grave, and to the physically beautiful and strong 
he directed his adoration. Of intellect in his 
mythology, there was abundance, but of profound 
moral purpose, very little. Go where we will, we 
may recognize his divinities by the cut of the hair 
and beard. Winckelmann admits of the Greeks, 
that “they purified their images from all personal 
feelings by which the mind is diverted from the 
truly beautiful.” And this was true not only of 
their art, but also of their theogony. That their 
religion had not an altogether controlling effect 
upon them may be explained by the fact that 
through culture and discipline they brought them- 
selves very nearly to a level with their ideals, thus 
establishing an intimacy and familiarity which is 
incompatible with a high degree of reverence. 
Winckelmann declares that in their statues of 
heroes, the Greek advanced even to the confines of 
the divine nature, without blending the very nice dis 
tinctions which separated the two” ; adding that, in 


of the 





making a hero into a God “ the effect was produced 
by subtraction rather than addition”: in other 
words, by the elimination from the human of those 
grosser qualities which hinder it from being the 
divine. But we would go further, and say that 
their gods were deified men and women between . 
whom there was no impassable gulf fixed, and that 
in the Greek mind there ever lurked the belief that 
men might become gods. For it was not impos- 
sible for their slaves to be as beautiful as Venus or 
Apollo. 

From a Roman pauper, or shepherd boy, the 
disciples of Greek art may construct a divinity; 
only “subtract” enough, and they have the desired 


| article. But no Norseman could find in the haunts 


| of men that from which he could create a Balder,— 
for Balder must be created, not reconstructed. 








Perhaps, indeed, the laggard brush and chisel may 
be accounted for in this very thing,—the Shak- 
spearean artist has not yet arisen who could do 
justice to the theme. 

Place the luxurious inanity of a Venus of 
Titian or Tintoretto beside—alas! the not yet 
conceived—Frigg. The one idly contemplating 
her own physical proportions, the other absorbed 
in the universal fate of men. Which inspires the 
nobler impulse, the loftier reflection? “ Knowing 
the fate of all men!” Would not a being possessed 
of such intelligence carry in her face and mien a 
sublime, an awful significance ? Have we not in 
this figure alone a very gauntlet thrown down at 
the feet of art? Compare the curled Apollo (we 
are usually reminded of his “locks”) with the 
figure of Balder, concerning whom we have no as- 
sociations save the ethical ones of purity and 
benevolence. Zeus, truly, was a father, but a father 
whose favors were largely dependent upon the ser- 
vices of his children ; while Balder (for we con- 
sider Balder rather than Odin the chief ethical 
principle of the Norse mythology) had all of the 
goodness, the tenderness, the patient love for men, 
of Jesus Christ. 

The neglect of the Scandinavian myths as ma- 


| terial for art has been best exhibited in the life of 


Thorvaldsen, from whom the Scandinavians had 
reason to hope much. It was his habit to speak 
of the day of his arrival in Rome as the day of 
his birth. “I was born on the 8th of March, 
1797,” he used to say; “before that, I did not 
exist.” His life in Denmark, then, counted for 
nothing, and he left that conservatory to imbibe 
the instruction of the Roman schools. That the 
latter presented many attractions to him is not so 
surprising as that the former presented none. Per- 
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haps, however, the Danish schools of art were to 
blame for not cultivating in their pupils more of a 
national enthusiasm for their historical and mytho- 
logical subjects. So all-pervading has been the 
Greek and Roman craze in art circles, that any- 
thing exterior to these models has met either ¢ 
smile of derision or a frown of condemnation ; yet 
of retributive justice Thorvaldsen was a striking 
example, for, as the poet Oehlenschlaeger once said, 
in a public address, “if our ancestors were guilty 
of throwing down in Rome the old masterpieces 
of art, they are to-day, thanks to the genius of a 
son of the North, raised up again, in all their 
pristine beauty.” Viewed in this light, Thorvald- 
sen was enabled to pay off a standing debt of his 
ancestors, for which his countrymen may be both 
proud and thankful. But not even his Swedish 
contemporary, Fogelberg, by his execution in 
marble of Odin, Thor, and Balder, ever stimulated 
in Thorvaldsen a desire to do more in that direc- 
tion, or to put in permanent form capable of win- 
ning notoriety any of the noble traditions of his 
fathers. 

When he returned to his native land, to take 
up his residence there for the remainder of his 
days, a curious exhibition of this artistic blindness 
occurred. In the elaborate preparations made for 
his reception, boats containing various civic asso- 
ciations sailed down the Sound to meet him. Upon 
these vessels were hoisted flags corresponding to 
the societies represented, and ornamented with 
characteristic devices. The poets sailed under 
“ Pegasus,” instead of “Sleipner”; with “The 
Three Norns” at their disposal, the artists chose 
“The Three Graces”; the physicians preferred 
“ Esculapius” to “Odin,” and the 
“ Vulcan ” instead of “ Sindre ”; while in the van of 
the whole flotilla “ Neptune,” instead of ‘ Njord” 
or “ Ager,” was triumphantly borne aloft. 

Thus, with this extraordinary opportunity for 
displaying patriotic zeal, Greek-blinded 
Danes decked themselves in borrowed finery, when 
a storehouse of magnificent accoutrements loomed 
neglected at their hand. 

With the Norse Mythology we connect sub- 
mission to fate, and unceasing combat with evil ; 
with the Greek, symmetry of form and imperisha- 
ble ease, and to the former, the American yields 
the palm of superiority. To him, the ideal of the 
Norseman is the ideal of his fathers, and hence 
almost inseparable from himself. From birth to 


mechanics 


these 


death, the life of his ancestors was a discipline for | 


the endurance of pain and difficulty. To blunt the 
edge of their woe by outward lamentation was in 
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the highest degree disgraceful, and to silently bear 
the decrees of the Norns was but common manli- 
Their practice was “to beseech no man for 
his pity, and to vex no God with prayer,”’—the 
fruits of which we have in English reticence and 
American fortitude. 

To deny or neglect our inheritance is both 
treacherous and obtuse, and our ideal being es- 
tablished thus honorably by bequest, it is the duty 
and privilege of American 


ness. 


American writers, 
artists, American artisans of every class, to labor 
in the spirit of it. Let the quality of our literature, 
our art, our very frying-pans, even, be consistently 
strong ; after which, we may, with credit to our- 
selves, add the embellishments of grace, of sym- 
metry, and of charm. 


Emma SHERWOOD CHESTER. 


THe LANDED SysTEM OF DENMARK. 


Il. 

The extensive changes in the rural economy of 
Denmark have, in the main, brought good results. 
The movement might not, in all its points, conform 
with the requirements of justice. The popular 
agitation went farther than the legislation. Many 
landlords sold the tenant farms at low figures, 
often for half of the value; only the circumstance 
that landed property as a whole rose in price made 
this felt less. 
ally not benefit the poorest, but the upper class of 
the peasantry, the Gaardmand, not the Hus- 
cottier. I think, however, that the 
change decidedly promoted the prosperity of the 
country. The progress in Denmark since 1848 
has been very considerable, and, as shown by all 
statistics, greater than, for instance, in the adjoining 
German territory, which formerly was a part of 
the Danish monarchy, now a part of Prussia. This 
would not have been the case if the landed system 
had been changed for the worse. The self-owners, 
Selvejerne, are as agriculturists generally superior 
to the life-tenants ; they improve their farms more, 
and are more thrifty. The tenure of Fieste has 
many peculiar faults; one of the most promi- 
nent is that it really is a kind of primogeniture ; 
the oldest son promenades at home smoking his 
pipe, and the money which the family can save 
goes to pay his Indfwstning, i.e. the entrance fee 


And those cheap sales did gener- 


mand or 


| to be paid when he receives the farm; the 


other children are compelled to ieave the home 
empty-handed and engage as servants. In the 
freeholder districts, all get something to start with. 
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That this results in the establishment of a number 
of houses with land, is no misfortune ; many of the 
“housemen ” are as well off as formerly were the 


Fistebinder. To a certain extent, the rapidly in- 


creasing number of houses signify a decided 
progress ; most of the occupants are “self-owners ” 
and possessors of some land. It is well that most 
workingmen have some land; and it is not the 
house-owners who are proletaries, or who originate 
new proletaries. The largest number of new 
houses are also being established on new reclaimed 
land, especially on the heaths and moors of cen- 
tral and western Jutiand ; and many of them are 
in area virtually middle-sized farms, the Danish 
statistics only classifying the different kind of 
landed property, not according to acres, Ténder 
Land, but according to the old valuation for taxes, 
Tinder Hartkorn (literally, tuns of hard corn). 
The pioneers are in all countries mostly cottiers— 
poor men, whether their area is smaller or larger. 
It makes some difference, whether the peasants 
have acquired the ownership by their own exertions, 


or they have procured it from the government or | 
§ 


from private estates, at a nominal valuation; and 
careful researches will indicate interesting differ- 


ences concerning the various kinds of division of | 


land, ete. No statistics tell us how the Selvejer- 
binder, or freeholders, use their extensive testa- 
mentary privilege; I suppose equal division of 
the heritage is the rule, though division of the 
land is avoided as much as’ possible ; probably it 
is very different in the several localities. Com- 
monly both Bénder and Husmend dispose of their 
land to their children during their lifetime as 
equivalent for a certain yearly support, Aftegt, 
Undentag, an arrangement generally accompanied 
by many bad consequences and even leading to 
crime. 

The influence of the new system, together with 
the remnants of the older legislation, did not, how- 
ever, produce unmixed good results. First, it pre- 
vented, to a certain degree, the formation of larger 
farms. Denmark has in the last decades highly im- 


yroved her methods of agriculture. Not long ago it | 
I gr! gag 


paid its imports mainly with grain. Now it exports 
much more of cattle, hogs, butter, and other pro- 
duce ; the fine Danish butter having especially from 
the lowest grade advanced to the very highest 
rank. Now, nearly all the improvements, the 
making of this fine butter; the development of the 
splendid race of milch-cows, named from their origi- 
nal home, the district of “ Angeln,” in Sleswick ; 
introduction of new improved races, as the short- 
horn cow, or Southdown sheep, or improved breeds 
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of swine ; underdrainage ; use of artificial manure ; 
introduction of beets in the rotation of crops; all 
these have first, and often exclusively, been seen 
on the large farms, the Herregaarde. It is also 
the gentlemen farmers who have mainly utilized the 
new splendid Royal High School of Agriculture. 
The smaller farms are, as a rule, in the whole ad- 
vancing movement, far in the rear. I shall rot 
say that it would for this reason have paid to 


| transform the whole country into large farms ; 


the Bonde does not produce as much per acre, but 
he is more thrifty, his expenses are less, and there- 
fore his net earnings are not in the same degree 
smaller than those of the gentleman farmer; and 
then he is always willing to go farther in compe- 
tition both in buying and in renting, because it 
generally is more difficult to him than to the man 
of the middle-class to engage in other occupations. 
Furthermore, the great Danish landholders have 
sorely experienced how costly was any change in 
the acreage of the farms in respect to buildings 
and in other ways. But a greater liberty would 
certainly have produced several farms of a size 
intermediate between the Bondegaard and the 
Herregaard. The Danish classes of farms are 
altogether too much a product, not of present con- 
ditions, but of old history. New classes of differ- 
ent size are much needed in many respects, econom- 
ically, socially, and politically. It is remarkable 
how people have been able to form a good many 
of such farms, notwithstanding the legislation 
which ordains the maintenance of every Bonde- 


| gaard; but especially the rich great proprietors 


would probably, if less fettered, have formed sev- 
eral more farms of, let us say, two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty acres, a size well adapted 
to the present exigencies. Secondly, it would be 
well to have some more farms rented out. The 
same reason which exists in England for having 
the farmers and the proprietors as two distinct 
classes does not exist in Denmark. The price of 
the land is not so high, and there are not so many 
rich capitalists investing in land, that it should 
not pay for the farmer to own his farm. On the 
contrary, most of the capital of the country is in 
the hands of the farmers who naturally prefer to 
have their money invested in property under their 
own eyes and hands. And a system of landed 
credit, tolerably well developed and capable of 
fuller development, with its associations of mort- 
gagees, mortgage banks, savings banks, etc., pro- 
cures for the farming proprietor the capital 
needed besides his own. Also, the great majority 
of Herregaarde are cultivated by the gentlemen 
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farmers who own them. It is well that freehold 
is now the rule in Denmark ; but some more farms 
to be let by free contract would have answered the 
need both of agriculture and of society. Freehold 
is also preferable, especially for the smaller farms, if 
we look for the best husbandry only ; but even 
there it is at the same time useful to have a certain 
number of closely figuring tenants ; it is true that 
this class are always, in a certain way, the special- 
ists in agriculture. A good many proprietors, 
larger and smaller, have in Denmark been working 
year after year with loss ; the rising value of their 
property made this possible ; a tenant farmer, pay- 
ing a fair yearly rent, cannot do that. How much 
need there has been for more farms to be let is 
seen by the large number of young Danish farmers 
of the middle-class who every year emigrate to 
Sweden ; in some of the most fertile parts of this 
country they now hold, as proprietors or as tenants, 
most of the larger farms. In the same way the 
enterprising young peasant farmers, without means, 
especially those from the now wholly reclaimed 
eastern parts of the country, have no other way to 
success than to emigrate to the United States. 
The need of small farms to be let can also be seen 
from the high rents paid, for instance, for the 
farms of the clergymen, often the only farms to 
be let by free contract. Finally, I think, the class 
of the great landholders has been rather too much 
eliminated ; there remain for them some hundred 
large farms to lease out and, besides that, the care 
of their forests, not very extensive in fertile Den- 
mark, and likewise under the paternal restrictions 
of government, which, for instance, does not allow 
them to be changed into agricultural land, although 
they are largely located in the best parts of the 
country; but to a certain extent the great land- 
holders are turned into detachers of coupons. I 
should have liked to see more both of their activity 
and of their capital secured to the service of agri- 
culture. Had it not been for the agrarian move- 
ment, probably also more capital from other classes 
might have gone out into thecountry. The family 
of the Hambro’s, at present bankers in London, is 
said to have emigrated some forty years ago be- 
cause a projected sale of a royal domain to them 
was frustrated by the new idea of peasant property. 
A change a little less radical had combined the 
advantages of both systems. 

Least attractive appears the agrarian movement 
when seen in its connection with general politics. 
The political change of 1848 found two distinct 
classes : on one side the peasantry, the mass of the 
people, Bénder and Husmend, with their scanty 
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education from the parochial schools ; on the other 
side the men educated in the grammar schools, 
Latinskoler, and later at the university, who—with 
the exception of a few landed proprietors and 
some merchants—nearly all were officials of the 
crown, in church and school, at the courts, and in 
the civil service. The burghers of the towns, which 
outside Copenhagen generally are very small, 
and others who belong to the lower middle- 
class, followed the better educated, and felt 
themselves, with their “shined boots” and 
clothes of imported goods, as a part of this 
higher class, very different from the peasants with 
their homespun coats and clumsy “oiled boots.” 
To this people and this peasantry, with a history a 
brief outline of which we have endeavored to 
sketch, the liberals of 1848 gave a constitution of 
common modern pattern based on universal suf- 
frage ; they considered all men equal, and in their 
enthusiasm they supposed the mass of the people 
sufficiently wise and good to fill the office of voters. 
Questioning the foremost promoter of the new 
constitution, I once got the answer that “it was 
in the atmosphere of 1848.” Another time he re- 
plied, quoting Lamartine, that with universal suf- 
frage there would never be any revolution. The 
local government was fortunately organized later, 
and therefore the Gaardmend got a considerable 
influence at the election of the board of the parish 
or township, the Sogneraad ; and a similar influence 
was given to the Herremend at the election of the 
county boards, the Amtsraad. The communal divi- 
sion of a size best adapted to common purposes, the 
old Herred (hundred), of about the same size as an 
English poor-law union, was unfortunately nearly 
eliminated ; and the cities with their By-Raad re- 
mained outside of the rural divisions. By the whole 
new arrangement no public functions were left to 
great landholders as such, or to the corporations 
or other organized communities. It is true, there 
was already not much left to them under the abso- 
lute government, and, at all events, it was against 
the liberal, equalizing spirit produced by the pa- 
ternal government to give them any precedence 
whatsoever. Now, in this society and this politi- 
cal body the Feste question was playing its rédle. 
The Gaardmend themselves are constantly the 
majority of the members in the lower house. «In 
Europe we find —as mentioned in last number of 
ScanpiInavia—this peculiarity, that the farmers 
themselves meet as representatives only in some 
northern countries: in the Scandinavian kingdoms 
and in the diets of the former Danish Duchies, 
Holstein and Sleswick, as well as in the small 
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North-German states of Oldenburg and of Bruns- 
wick. Several reasons can be suggested, such as 
that in the Lutheran countries all the peasant 
farmers can at least read and write; that the 
farms here are iarger than in the southern coun- 


tries with their petite culture ; but the main reason , 


is prubably the history of former times, which 
made these peasants feel as the people opposed to 
In Denmark, the 
entire country population, having one past of op- 


the governing educated class. 


pression, and now one common education, followed 
their own upper class, the Gaardmend, and acted 
in the particular interest of those. It cannot be 
denied that it was the merest class interest, which 
now formed in this great question of property, the 
question of J%este, in the Danish parliament, the 
Rigsdag, the influential party of the Bondevenner, 
the friends of the peasant. The party itself was 
in another respect founded on personal interest, as 
far as its organization was closely connected with 
insurance companies and savings banks with their 
several superior and inferior local officers. The 
egoism of the peasants was, as formerly men- 
tioned, quite natural, their history, education, and 
But it 
embittered the other classes, and spoiled the whole 


condition of life taken in consideration. 


public life. The evil influence was, as also already 
mentioned, in a certain sense fortunately counter- 
balanced by the predominant national struggle 
with Germany for the Danish peasants of Sles- 
wick, a class standing higher than the common 
peasants of the kingdom because they formerly had 
been living in greater freedom, dependent directly 
of the king, as they to a great extent were. The 
situation filled, however, many good patriots with 
disgust and with considerable anxiety for the future. 
It being necessary, after the loss of the Duchies 
in 1864, to assimilate the constitution for Denmark 
proper with the constitution for the common af- 
fairs of the Danish monarchy, now the same terri- 
tory, the occasion was used to secure the future 
against the peasantry. C. N. David, member of 
the conservative cabinet summoned to make peace 
with Germany, adopted the motto: “I am op- 
posed to the absolutism of the peasant-coats as 
well as to that of the purple.” The late Mr. David 
was, in a way, a Danish Beaconsfield, and be- 
longed to the European statesmen of Jewish birth 
who, from a literary and liberal commencement, in 
later years drifted into aristocratic and conserva- 
tive associations. He was an old liberal of merit 
from the period before 1840, but opposed later the 
party of the middle-class, the “ National Liberals,” 
and was especially opposed to the Danish national 
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movement ; he was, therefore, after 1848, decidedly 
unpopular. He became now again at once very 
popular with the burghers of Copenhagen. The 
Upper House, the Landsthing, was according to 
the laws of 1848 and 1849 also elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, only by indirect election ; the major- 
ity in this house was now given to the middle-class 
together with the great landowners. These, who 
in the past years had been alienated from the par- 
liamentary life through the agrarian movement, 
got now, by a kind of reaction, for a while, the up- 
per hand, only to make themselves, soon after- 
ward, the new leaders of the official class ; this be- 
ing really, here as in most other continental coun- 
tries, the only aristocracy of any importance. The 
crystallization of the two great divisions of the na- 
tion in the two Houses is a guarantee against the rad- 
ical tendencies of the peasant majority of the Lower 
House, but has also, in the course of a few years, 
brought the public affairs very near a complete 
standstill, and has even resulted in a break of the 
constitutional machinery, when some years ago the 
two Houses did not agree on any budget. The de- 
fects of these Danish social and political parties 
have already been mentioned in the article on 
“Home Politics” in this periodical. Both sides are 
lacking in sense of true liberty, as well of parliamen- 
tary liberty as of individual freedom. The peas- 
ant party have for years hunted for power alone 
in the crudest manner, sometimes managing to 
proclaim and vote for some general doctrine, as, 
for instance, that of the preponderance of the 
Lower House, the Folkething, through the financial 
appropriation, but without laying a foundation of 
solid parliamentary work in the real questions. The 
upper class, on their side, thought it sufficient to 
form a passive resistance ; they act, as already said 
in the last number, as debating and obstructing law- 
yers, instead of as progressing and leading states- 
men, using all possible and impossible legal formali- 
ties, and without any regard for the future working 
of the constitutional machine. They feel their own 
superiority in experience, intelligence, partly, also, 
in morality, and cannot forget that they, as the 
bureaucracy of the king, formerly governed the 
country alone. I have especially found fault with 
the liberal progressive part of the upper class be- 
cause it did not endeavor seriously enough to com- 
bine with the moderate part of the peasants. Just 
in this direction there seems, however, at present 
to be some movement in advance. In practical 
legislation both parties seem often most apt to 
unite for some small pieces of new paternal gov- 
ernment rather than for any really liberal meas- 
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ures. The general fault of the two parties can, to 
a great extent, be summed up as sterility and lack 
of practical energy, and is, of course, the natural 
result of the entire national development, and not 
alone of the landed system. The whole of the 
former bureaucratic and paternal system molded 
the character of the upper classes, and gave them 
a turn more formal and critical than practical and 
energetic. The landed system, however, not only 
stamped the mass of the people with its former de- 
pressing severity, and particularly with such insti- 
tutions as the corvee or work to the landlords and its 
school of laziness ; but led also, as already shown, 
to the creation of class-feeling and to the mis- 
chievous egoism shown under the modern changes. 
It is characteristic to observe the difference be- 
tween the provinces. Even in the political life 
the representatives manifesting the worst class- 
feeling and the crudest egoism have continuously 
been those from Sealand and adjacent small 
islands, where the peasantry was the one most op- 


pressed by the nobility, and next, those from the | 


richest part of eastern Jutland which, too, ex- 
celled in large estates. 
parts of Jutland and from Funen have often 
shown a very different spirit, and this is even in 


Sealand the case with the northwestern part of | 


the island where freedom and freehold were early 
introduced on the extensive domains of the king. 
The prevailing tendencies are at present of more 
moment in the general development than in the 
rural policy itself. Nor is there much more to be 
done in regard to land laws. In 1849 it had been 
promised to free the entailed estates, and it ought 
to be permitted to pay off entirely the converted 


tithe, as well as the old land-tax and some other | 


public and private dues. The hard-working cot- 
tiers have been benefited by the establishment 
of some credit associations with 
capital from the government. It is, however, 
even now rather dangerous to approach the real 
or supposed class interest of the peasant farmers ; 
it is, even now, as if a kind of sanctity sur- 
rounded the Bonde and his pocket. Some years 
ago the moving of the question about the legal 
maximum of interest by loans on mortgage in 
lands proved to stir up a hornets’ nest, though 
later the parties in question have learned pretty 
well, by the exigencies of practical life, how to 


assistance of 


circumstances; and even the most liberal peasants 
would not like to see raised the question about full 
freedom for consolidation of farms. The way is 
long through the desert from Egyptian thraldom 
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| narrow-mindedness, and hypocrisy. 





The deputies from other | 
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and demoralization to the Promised Land; but I 
should not like to see too many generations die in 
the desert. I admit, however, that the present 
party of peasants has improved considerably, com- 
pared to their predecessors, with their sordidness, 
It is, in its 
personal composition, at present much more mixed 
up with the other classes, and it is also now called 
the “ Left,’ not more “the peasant’s friends.” 
I, in my own parliamentary life, sympathized with 
this Danish “Left” in its opposition to heavy 
military expenses, and I found them, relatively, 
remarkably sound economists in the questions of 
tariff and of other taxation. Other questions 
will soon come up in Denmark, probably, as in 
other countries — for instance, that relating to the 
state church ; and this will further help to obliter- 
ate the 


classes. 


old differences, and to assimilate the 
As to the elevation of the whole peasant- 
farmer class, I expect much from their good ma- 
terial position, already virtually placing them as 
the most important part of the middle-class, and 
some of them even above the lower middle-class. A 
considerable economical depression took place 
during acouple of years, partly on account of strong 
American competition. The Danish farmer class is, 
however, so substantial, and the agriculture so well 
developed, that they are able to stand trials of this 
kind. A peculiar influence on the intellectual life 
of the Danish peasants is exercised by the adhe- 
rents of the late Bishop Grundtvig, a romantic 
clergyman, full of enthusiasm both for the old 
Norse mythology and history, and for a peculiar 
religious revivalism, popular as has been the 
English Methodism. The disciples of Bishop 
Grundtvig have, in later years, with a particular 
zeal embraced the education of the Danish peas- 
ants; they have filled the country with their 
schools for the grown-up young men and women, 
called Bondehijskoler,— peasant —high-schools. 
They have done much good, though they are 
criticized and are said to be given too much to 
singing old ballads and story-telling. Their 


| methods are, certainly, sometimes a little super- 


ficial, and they have not always assisted in filling 
up the gap between those sometimes wearing 
swallow-tail coats and those clothed in the coarse 
old-fashioned peasant coats,— de Kjolekledte and 


de Koftekledte; those educated in Latin schools 
avoid the law, and pay for the loans according to | 


and those with a happy ignorance considered most 
popular, — de Latinske and de Folkelige. All these 
elements: the theorist with his abstract reasoning, 
as civil officer of the crown or as noble Girondin 
in parliament, at first the leading reformer, later 
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| 
opposing his own creations ; the great landowner, 


somewhat incompetent, coming out from the abso- 
lute dominion with privileges instead of power, 
then, at first angrily retiring to his tent as one of 
the main objects of attack from the reforming side, 
jater coming forth and going headlong into poli- 
tics; the well-to-do peasant farmer, with a good 
deal of common sense and natural moderation, but 
without education, open forall kinds of theories, self- 
interested, bound by class-feeling, full of distrust 
toward the upper class and beginning to realize his 
own power ; the romantic Grundtvigian teacher, en- 


thusiastic, but very far from having broad and sound | 


views of life or of polities —all these are created 
better national future. 
from the effects of liberty, of the general pros- 
perity of the people, of the common European 
leading ideas, but it takes time to get over the 
mischief done through centuries, of which that 


worse than that done to her material welfare. 

I cannot refrain from comparing Denmark with 
its next neighbor Sweden. The Swedes are an 
impetuous nation, apt to leap into sudden changes, 
and they have also several times suddenly changed 
their constitution. But through their entire history 
they never, for any long period of time, lost their 
liberty, neither their self-government, nor the per- 
sonal freedom of the peasant ; and they have there- 
fore, also, this very day, more of the spirit of liberty, 
and understand better both the art of government 
and the value of individual freedom. To the great 
benefit of agriculture, and of all classes of society, 
their land laws give in fact an entire liberty, free- 
dom of contract, to use and to consolidate and di- 
vide the land. Sweden has from olden times the 
same classes of properties as Denmark, herregdr- 
dar, bondgdrdar, and torp, and in about the same 
relation, only double in number with the double 
of population. But now these classes are, under 
the free land system, much better mixed up than 
in Denmark. Some theorists and some dema- 
gogues have sometime spoken of certain imita- 
tions of the Danish system; but the movement 
rapidly subsided, and I think the Swedes now recog- 
nize the superiority of their own system. Though 
farther north from the European civilization, and 
with a country later opened up for great material 
progress than Denmark, I find both the bénder 
and the herremdn of Sweden rather in higher 
standing. The gentry are active in private busi- 
ness, and are good politicians. And if it be 
possible to arrive at the great desideratum of the 





| life. 
by the past, but are now together working out a | 
Much can be expected | 
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doms, before the waves of the great European 
ocean in some hard tempest might have swept away 
the weaker parts, then it will be these descen- 
dants of the warriors of Gustaf Adolf, and neither 
the sturdy peasants of Norway nor the Copenhagen 
Athenians, who will naturally take the lead. 

N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


. 
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Il. 


Self-knowledge is the foundation of all earnest 
But a self is no isolated fact ; it must be 
seen and comprehended in relation to the nation- 
ality from which it springs, as well as to the times 
which color it and form the background of its ex- 
istence. And hence the poet of to-day must express 


_ the life of the different classes of his people, must 
| perceive the men and women who surround him, un- 


done to the spirit and the genius of the nation is | derstand them by understanding himself as one of 


them, and picture them as types of his race and time. 

The simple-minded and true-hearted type of 
Norwegian character is represented in Ibsen’s 
works by the hero of a short poem called “Terje 
Vigen.” It is the plain story of the life, the 
sufferings, the revenge, and the old age of a 
sailor. Wild in his youth, he fled from father 
and mother, to become a ship’s-boy, and at last 
a sailor. Returning to his native town, he finds 
father and mother dead, and nobody knows him 
or cares for him. But he has still a friend 
—the great roaring ocean; and to that friend 
he returns. A year after he is married. It 
came a little suddenly, as such an event was 
thought to be but little in accordance with his 
taste. A winter is spent at home in wild and noisy 
companionship. The next spring he goes again to 
his ship, breathes the refreshing winds blowing 
over the sea, and feels once more free and happy. 
In the autumn he returns; with a sigh he bids fare- 
well to his gay comrades, who go to spend their 
money in rude merriment and excesses. He stands 
outside his lonely house upon the strand; he looks 
through the window; there are two in the room; 
silently his wife is weaving, but in the cradle lies 
a winsome little girl. From that moment Terje’s 
life is changed. The most alluring strains of music 
may reach him from the neighboring inn, but he 
remains at home to sing his gladdest songs with 
his baby in his arms. The peace of home reigns 
in that little lonely cottage. 

War breaks out between England and Denmark- 
Norway. English cruisers swarm around the Nor- 
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wegian coasts. Hunger reigns in the country. 
The rich want for the necessaries of life, the poor 
starve anddie. Then Terje conceives a plan which 
makes his name famous in the records of bold deeds 
of the sailors of the far North. In an open 
boat he rows across the sea from Norway to 
the fertile plains of Denmark, to buy the grain 
necessary to sustain the life of the beloved wife 
and the idolized daughter. 
at the oars; he reaches the coast of Jutland; he 
gets his three barrels of barley and starts on his 
return ; life and hope rise again in his heart; he 


Three days he sits 


nears his home, he already sees the snow glitter- | 


ing in the rays of the rising sun; yet a few hours’ 


struggle and he has reached the shore with relief 


for those who wait and long for his return. But 
an English man-of-war appears ; she lowers a boat ; 
it is sent in pursuit of Terje. He sees the danger, 
and rows so that the blood starts from beneath his 
nails; he raises a ery of terror; a prayer breaks 
from his lips: “Help me,God! Upon the strand 
are my wife and child waiting for bread!” But the 
Englishmen’s cries are louder than his, his prayer 
is not heard. His boat is overtaken, the English 
officer lifts an oar and thrusts it through the side 
of Terje’s boat, it sinks with its three precious 
barrels of barley. But Terje’s courage is not yet 
crushed. He tries to escape by swimming, but 
they are upon him; cutlasses flash, and rifle-shots 
ring around him; he is captured. They bring him 
to the English man-of-war, before the chief offi- 
cer of the vessel. Terje sinks down upon his 
knees ; he weeps and prays, “Let me go!” They 
return only smiles and contempt. Then Terje 
rises ; he looks the inevitable boldly in the face ; he 
cannot struggle any longer. For seven long years 
he is kept a prisoner; for seven long years the 
images of his wife and child appear and reappear 
before his eyes. Gray-haired, he returns home at 
last, after the peace. He hastens toward the spot 
where his cottage stands, and finds there a stran- 
ger. The story of the two beings whom he left 
there is shortly told: When he did not return 
nobody helped them,—they got at last a grave 
among hundreds of poor in the far-off church-yard. 

And Terje dwells on the promontory as a pilot. 
But when the wild waves dash against the rocks, 
when the winds roar and heavy clouds obscure the 
sun, then Terje is seen walking near the sea. Few 
dare then to approach him. People look at him 
and whisper, “ He is mad.” 

One night a cannon-shot is heard ; a fine Eng- 
lish yacht is in danger off the Norwegian coast. 
Terje boldly unfastens his boat and goes to the 
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rescue of the unfortunate vessel, boards her, and 
takes the helm; a sense of safety fills every heart 
on board, and the owner of the vessel, the rich 
lord with his lady and child, comes forward and 
says to Terje, “I will make you as rich as you now 
are poor, if you bring us safe out of the roaring 
waves.” Terje grows pale; a smile, bitter and 
irrepressible, flits across his face. A moment 
more and the proud vessel strikes the sandbar near 
the coast. “ All hope is over,” Terje cries ; “ find 
your rescue in the boats! My lord and my lady, 
come with me!” And in his boat he carries the 
English nobleman, with wife and child, toward 
the Norwegian coast; then suddenly at a certain 
spot he lets go the rudder and the sail ; he lifts an 
oar high in the air, and crushes the boards of the 
boat. It begins to sink; terror reigns. “Be 
quiet,” Terje says; “we have solid ground under 
our feet ; a small boat with three barrels of barley 
is the ground on which we two now stand.” The 
lord looks up; he recognizes the sailor who once 
was on his knees before him; he prepares to fight 
for his wife and child. The lady is white with 
terror. “Anna, my child,” she cries. Terje shud- 
ders. Anna— it was the name of his daughter, too. 
Pity seizes his heart ; he utters a few heartrending 
words ; he tells how he had nothing on this earth 
but his hard-working wife and his little child,— 
not fine and delicate and rosy like the daughter of 
the lord, but pale and thin, as children of poor 
people are. But she was /is daughter ; it was all 
that he called his own upon the earth and so he 
must have vengeance. 

He knew how to revenge himself. The next 
day every soul on board of the English vessel was 
safe ; the yacht itself lay unhurt in smooth water ; 
peace reigned in the heart of Terje. The lord and 
the lady and the child come to visit him. They 
thank him for help in the moments of danger ; 
they thank him for their lives. But Terje takes 
the little girl in his arms. “ No,” he says, “the one 
who brought the help was the child here.” 

After this event Terje is often seen. Now he 
seeks the sunlit faces of happy men and women. 
It is as if a burden had been lifted from his shoul- 
ders. He breathes again the clear atmosphere of 
hope and peace. In his old age, Terje dies, and 
is buried near the place where he lived and suffered. 
The winds blow over his grave ; the sun-rays burn 
and wither the grass growing over him; but wild 
flowers are found there. 

This story Ibsen tells in simple but strong and 
melodious stanzas, which show what a master of 
versification he might become. His next poem, 
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“ Pua Vidderne” (“On the Mountain Plains”), 
is less popular, partly on account of the dialect 
used, partly because it suffers from a certain indis- 
tinctness of thought. Later works of the poet are 
here, as the sun and planets once existed in the 
great nebula. The poem ends with the assertion 
that its author has taken his choice ; that he fol- 
lows the commandment to dwell upon the heights ; 
his valley-life is ended. 
Freedom and God ; below, all others grope in dark- 


On the mountain-tops are 


ness. 

These two minor poems were followed, in 1860, 
by adrama in three acts, “ Ajwrlighedens Komedie” 
(“The Comedy of Love”). To the student of litera- 
ture there naturally arises this question: How is 
it possible that a man like Henrik Ibsen is able to 
A work which at the 
first sight seems to be a cry of despair; a wild 


produce a work like this ? 


a bold 
denial of any trust in the words of men and 
women. How is it possible that a man with 
Ibsen’s intellect and heart, with his ability to un- 


outburst of scorn, irony, and contempt ; 


derstand the currents of human life, can picture 
that sentiment which is the foundation of all life, 
in colors like those he has used in this drama ? 
Yet from a psychological standpoint the work can 
hardly be overvalued. 

A young man, endowed with poetic gifts, awak- 
ens into life. For days and nights he has been 
dreaming. He has not looked on things, on per- 
sons, on relations between man and man, woman 
and woman, man and woman, as they are; he has 
looked upon those sacred relations as they ought 
to be according to the desires of his heart, and 
according to the clear exigencies of his brain ; 
and he goes out into the world, and he looks at 
men and women. One by one or two by two they 
He has in his hands the 
measure of idealism, and he tries to apply it to 


pass before his eyes. 


these shop-keepers, and tradesmen, and speculators, 
The re- 
sult sickens his heart. All of them, in some happy 
moment when there is no mortgage soon to be paid, 
or when wheat and corn or stocks and bonds are 
favorable to their interests, might possibly pause 
in their activity and remember that once — days, 
months, or years before —they felt an emotion in- 
side of what they then called their heart, and they, 
perchance, wooed and married. They recall prom- 
ises which then were given— promises never to 
be fulfilled ; and they lift their shoulders and say : 
“Well, thus is life. We have had too much wealth 
to take care of,” or “ We have had too little 
wealth ;” 


and fapitalists, who pass before his eyes. 


gle was too hard. 
artist ; she had no gift in that direction. 
tried and tried — at least she says so herself, and 


and thus they console themselves, al- | 
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though all of them lost their souls in the heedless 
chase for that poor thing called the daily bread. 
They are men who have fulfilled the lower duties 
of man; but where are the emotions which once 
lived in their hearts? Where is the fulfilment 
of all those bright promises which they perhaps 
did not give directly, but which they really gave 
by listening to the words of hope, of love, uttered 
by the woman whom they wooed and married, 
whom they treated like a page in their invoice 
books, and thus deserted? And where are the 
women who once passed by with bright dreams of 
loveand happiness? Are they buried in the practical 
waves of to-day ?—in the women who have de- 
serted their own soul ?—in the women who have 
condemned their daughters to their own sad life, 
and encouraged their sons to be like their fathers, 
—men who promise and not fulfil; men who 
profess to love, but who are only enamored and 
inflamed with desires of which their betrothed 
never dreamed ? 

Ibsen places before the eyes of his contempo- 
raries a gallery of men and women, widows, mar- 
ried people, and betrothed ; and the picture is, as 
he himself describes it, like a forest where fire has 
been raging, the leaves, the buds, the twigs, are 
no more; there is no song of birds; the sun looks 
down upon charred and blackened trunks. It is a 
desolate picture the poet gives us, but it is sadly 
true; and yet the heart of the reader does not 
sicken until he sees that even the young poet of 
the drama and the woman he woos are not able 
to hold their love up as a shield which is to pro- 
tect them against the doubt, the narrow-minded- 
ness, the scorn of the world. When Svanhild, the 
heroine of the drama, asks her lover, the poet Falk, 
if his love will last through eternities, he is only 
able to answer, “ Oh, it will last long, long!” No 
wonder that she tells him she dares not trust him 
for life. Is his love not eternal? Is it to be 
measured by the standard of time ? It is not love 
then ; and Falk goes out into the world. No pity 
follows him because he was not able to take the 
prize which life offered to him. But Ibsen is 
readers; he does not leave 
the picture of a woman who loves and suffers, 
and Svanhild the 
easiest way of earning her living. She had, 
years ago, tried to become a teacher; the strug- 
Then she tried to be,an 
She 


cruel toward his 


dies; no, marries; it is 


we understand her: she tried “in her still 
thought”; the outer life is too harsh, the inner 
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ideal too weak; and when she gets the death- 
blow — when she knows that Falk dares not prom- 
ise eternal love —then she is not strong enough to 
bow her head and die. No; she chooses to be the 
wife of the man who, in words, in principles, in 
appearance, is the very opposite of that man whose 
words of love were her daily food. She marries 
a merchant, a man who openly, confesses that 
wealth is a foundation on which man and woman 
can build together. Of course she, like her poor, 
weak lover, is strong in words. She stands on the 
stage with the halo of ihe dramatic heroine, but 
that passion which either gives or destroys life, is 
not in her heart. Possibly it might have lived 
there, had the holy flame been nurtured by the life 
of the man to whom she told that she loved him and 
‘himalone. Ibsen has pictured in his heroine a type 
of woman that exists as a fact in the world, but 
that never will gain the sympathy of the man of 
heart and brain —the woman who sells herself with 
a certain mental reservation. In his hero, Falk, he 
has pictured a man who once — fifty years ago pos- 
sibly — was honored in the world; the man who 
had fine words for every occasion ; who knew what 
was to be done, but who never was able to live up 
to his conviction. He has pictured how the holiest 
of emotions is too often dragged down into the 
mud. He has poured upon his nation all the scorn, 
all the sorrow, which awoke in his heart when he 
saw how the most beautiful flowers of human life 
withered and died in the stress of habit, of busi- 
ness, of faithlessness, of low appetites. No wonder 
that society in Norway raised a common cry of 
horror when this work appeared. Most men and 
most women felt that they were hurt thereby ; 
that they were the people aimed at; that they saw 
their own lives portrayed. Ibsen looked about 
him, upon the many married men and women, upon 
the many who were betrothed, who had promised 
each other to unite their lives so that nothing 
could divide them ; and he saw the broken prom- 
ises, saw how few lived up to the ideal which once 
shone before their eyes. He understood what life 
between man and woman is and might be made, 
and he grew sick at the sight; his cry to heaven was 
not the romance of Romeo and Juliet; it was the 


despairing cry of the poet of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury. 
But despair is not the atmosphere of our 


poet; and hence the “Comedy of Love” was soon 
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followed by another work,—the greatest tragic | 


drama in Norse literature. To this we will devote 
the next article. 


Tuorkitp A. SCHOVELIN. 
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SAGAS FROM NORSE 


ANTIQUITY.* 
FROM THE DANISH OF ADAM OEHLENSCHLAEGER, BY JOHN B. MILLER, 


HROLF KRAKE. 

This beautiful Icelandic saga, about one of the 
most magnificent of the “ Leire” kings and his 
parents, is no doubt historical in many points, 
as it is probable this admirable hero’s exploits 
have been remembered through several centuries. 
Hrolf’s gentleness and humanity gleam as the early 
dawn through the barbaric night. It is beautifully 
touching to see that he, valiant and brave as the 
best, should with unusual high-mindedness appease 
his unhappy fate, his parents’ crime. He united 
the petty northern kingdoms ; neither by sword- 
thrusts nor ravages, but by friendship and kindness, 
succeeded he in winning the hearts of the people. 


Kings Halfdan and Frode were brothers, de- 
scended from Skiold, a son of Odin, and each 
Halfdan was gentle 
peaceful, while Frode was defiant, quarrelsome, 
treacherous. Halfdan had two sons, Hroar and 
Helge, and a daughter named Signe. One night 
Frode surprised and killed his brother ; afterward 
he conquered the whole of Denmark, and made 
Saevor Jarl, Signe’s husband, his vassal. He caused 
search to be made for his nephews, but they could 
not be found, as they had been saved by their foster- 
father and taken to a small island, occupied only 


reigned in his own realm. and 


and 


by one old man named Virfil. The soothsayers 
advised King Frode to search Virfil’s island. 


One morning early, when Virfil arose, he said : 
“ Very strange things are happening, and great pro- 
tective spirits have come to the island. Arise, sons 


of Halfdan. Run into the forest, and when I 
call my hounds, Hop and Ho, then hide yourselves 
quickly in the cave.” When Virfil came down to 
the beach, the king and his followers had already 
landed from their ships ; Virfil, however, appeared 
not to see them, as he seemed to be looking for his 
sheep. The king had him taken prisoner, when 
the old man exclaimed, “ Good Lord, do not keep 
me, or the wolf will destroy my flock ;” thereupon he 
called loudly for his dogs, Hop and Ho. The king 
wanted to know whom he was calling. “I am call- 
ing my dogs,” answered the old man. When the 
king asked after the two boys, Virfil assured the 
king he had not seen them, nor were they on the 
island. Answered the king : “ You are no doubta 
crafty old man, yet I will not have you killed.” 


| After vainly searching the island for the boys, they 


* Copyrighted 1883, by Jno. B. Miller; all rights reserved. 
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all left. Virfil then sent the two boys to their 
brother-in-law, Saevor Jarl, because they were no 
longer safe with him on the island. 


Hroar was twelve and Helge ten years of age 
when they left Virfil’s island, but Helge was the 
largest and the most manly of the two. They called 
themselves Hamur and Hrane, and wore hoods 
over their heads so they should not be known. 
When they arrived at Saevor Jarl’s, he said: “I 
do not think you boys will ever amount to much, 
still I shall not begrudge you the little you will 
eat.” They remained at Saevor Jarl’s for three 
years, but while there they were constantly jeered 
at and mocked, because of their apparent vulgarity, 
clumsiness, and general raggedness. 

About this time, King Frode, who suspected 
Saevor Jarl of having protected and harbored his 
two nephews, invited Saevor to a grand festival. 
Saevor Jarl went, accompanied by his wife, Signe, 
and his brothers-in-law, who insisted on following 
him. Hamur rode an untamed colt, and, pretend- 
ing he was crazy, seated himself with his face to 
the colt’s rump, where he had fixed the bridle. 
Hrane behaved himself properly, but as he rode 
along the hood fell off his head, and he was recog- 
nized by his sister, who wept at the sight of him. 
Saevor asked why she wept, and she answered: 
“The tree of the Skioldungs has now but feeble 
branches, for I see my brothers riding as Saevor’s 
thralls.” The Jarl cautioned the boys to be 
wary, and take care not to be recognized by the 
king. When the boys came to the hall, and run 
around like wild animals, Signe whispered to them 
to leave, so they should not be known. There was 
present an old woman named Heidur. She was a 
sorceress, and pretended to a spirit of divination. 
The king asked her what she could tell him about 
the boys. 
stool, she chanted : 


When she was seated on the divining 


Two are here; 
Do not trust them ; 

Sitting are they next the fire. 
On the island, 

Long were called they 
By the dog names 

Hop and Ho. 

At this Signe threw a gold arm-ring to the 
witch, who thereupon said her vision was clouded, 
and when in that state her predictions and visions 
were unreliable. King Frode, however, said: “I 
shall know how to make you tell the truth pres- 
ently,” and turning round asked: ‘Why has 
Signe left her seat ? Do foxes now consult with 


wolves ?” When the king threatened to torture 
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39 
the sorceress unless she told the truth, she gasped 
| with fear, and sang : 
| 
I see them seated, 
The sons of Halfdan ; 
| Hroar and Helge 
Hale and hearty; 
The life of Frode 
Soon they shorten, 
Less with promptness 
He doth thwart them. 


Then she hopped off the divining stool and 
quoth : 
Glisten the eyes 
Of Hamur and Hrane, 
Ever brave 
Was Halfdan’s race. 

After this secret wink given them by the sor- 
ceress, the boys ran off and hid themselves in the 
adjoining forest. They had, however, been recog- 
nized in the hall by their foster-father, Reigin 
Jarl. 

The king ordered immediate pursuit made after 
them, but Reigin managed to get all the lights in 
the hall put out, and in the darkness friends of the 
late king kept others from leaving, as they pre- 
ferred to see the boys escape. After the hall was 
again lighted, Reigin himself went around and 
served the guests with ale and mead, till they be- 
came drunk and fell asleep. 

Reigin then rode to the forest, where he was 
greeted joyfully by the boys ; he did not acknowl- 
edge their greeting, however, but turned his horse 
back toward the royal mansion. He faced the boys 
again, and again turned back without speaking to 
them. Then said Helge: “Now I understand it. 
Reigin will not speak, so he shall not break the 
oath he swore to Frode, and yet he wishes to warn 
us.” They followed Reigin till they came to the 
grove surrounding the mansion, when Reigin said: 
“Tf I had any ill will toward the King, then would 
I fire this grove, and with it the hall.” They un- 
derstood him. Saevor Jarl came out with his men, 
and with their assistance, Hroar and Helge fired 
the grove, together with all the buildings. Frode 
had two smiths, both named “ Ware.” Reigin, 

| who thought it his duty to warn the king, did so 
by going to the king’s sleeping chamber, and sing- 
ing : 
Out here is Reigin ; 
The sons of Halfdan, 
Foes are valiant : 
Say this to Frode: 
Ware forged the rivet, 
Ware clinched the head, 
Ware thee ’gainst Ware, 
Ware forged the rivet. 

Said the king: “ Reigin is giving me a warning, 
although he is a malicious and cunning man.” By 
this time the buildings were enveloped in flames. 
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Frode offered peace and friendship, but Helge 
cried: “You are not to be trusted ; you treacher- 
ously attacked and murdered our father, and now 
your own time has come.” Frode attempted to 
escape through an underground passage to the 
forest, but Reigin barred his way and drove him 
back ; thus Frode perished in the fire, with all his 
followers. Hroar and Helge then became kings 
in Denmark. 


Hroar married Ogn, a daughter of Nordreth, 
one of the petty kings of England ; they were the 
best of friends, and Hroar reigned equally with 
Nordreth, while Helge, alone, ruled in Denmark. 

Saxland was at that time ruled by a queen named 
Olufa ; -she was a warrior maiden, and went armed 
with sword and shield, and sheathed in armor. 
Helge came to her unexpectedly with an army. 
They drank together that night; that is, the men 
and women drank together. Helge, while under 
influence of the liquor, made love to Olufa, and 
wanted to marry her at once. She objected, say- 
ing he was too hasty in his wooing. Helge went 
to his couch, and when he was asleep Olufa caused 
a magic sleep-bodkin to be fastened in his clothes. 
The effect of this was to cause deeper sleep, and to 
prevent his waking as long as it remained in his 
clothes. The queen then had his head shaved and 
covered with a heavy coat of tar and feathers, 
after which he was put into a sack and carried 
aboard his ship. During the night the queen 
gathered together quite an army. In the morning, 
when the Danes found their king in the sack, they 
also found and took away the magic bodkin, when 
the king awoke at once. He saw, however, that 
his forces were too weak to make a successful at- 
tack on Olufa at this time, so he withdrew and 
returned home, pondering how to be revenged for 
the indignity he had suffered. 


Some time later, Helge again sailed to Saxland, 
He 


and anchored his ships in a sheltered cove. 


disguised himself as a beggar, took two chests of | 


gold and silver and buried them in the forest. He 
confided to one of the queen’s thralls how he had 
found a great treasure. Helge inquired if the 
queen was grasping and avaricious. “ Yes,” 
answered the thrall, “she is the most avaricious of 
all women.” 
property,” said Helge, “for the land belongs to 
her; she can give me as much of it as she thinks 
best, for my telling her where it is; but I will 


give you this bracelet and this ring, if you can get | 


the queen to come out here alone.” 
There was no difficulty in persuading her. 
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“Then I will not deprive her of her | 
‘his grandfather, one third of the kingdom of 
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Olufa did not want a soul to know anything about 
the matter, so she followed her thrall to the forest, 
ILelge kept 
her on his ship for some time and then sent her 
back home. 


where she was captured by the king. 


Olufa gave birth to a daughter, for whom she 
entertained a most unnatural hatred. She called 
her daughter Yrsa, after a pet dog she owned. 
Yrsa up very beautiful. When was 
twelve years of age, she was sent out, by her 
mother, to herd sheep, like any other peasant’s 
child, as only two or three persons knew the secret 
of her birth. 

When the maiden was some years older, King 


grew she 


Helge again made a visit to Saxland, to inquire 
after the offspring he might: have left. He dis- 
guised himself as a beggar, as he had done before, 
and went into the forest, where he met Yrsa. He 
thought he had never seen a more beautiful maiden. 
He asked her about her parentage. She did not 
know who her parents were, but had been told they 
were poor people, and had died long ago, before 
shehad known them. He said,“ You have no thrall’s 
eyes.” He fell deeply in love with her, and said : 
“As you are a beggar’s daughter, it is proper and 
fitting you should have a beggar for your husband.” 
He took her aboard his ship, and when he returned 
to Denmark he married her amid great pomp. She 
was greatly beloved by her husband, as well as by 
her people. The fruit of this union was one son, 
whom they named Hrolf. 


King Helge owned a very valuable arm-ring, 
which his brother Hroar admired very much and 
wished to own. Once, when Hroar was on a visit 
to Denmark, he said to Helge: “You are the 
greatest of us two; and as I have settled and live 
in Northumberland, in England, I will willingly 
resign to you my share in the kingdom of Den- 
mark, if you will give me this ring.” Helge gave 
the coveted ring to his brother, who returned to 
England, where he reigned in peace. 

In the meantime, Saevor Jarl died, and was 
succeeded by his son Hrok Swarthead. He was a 
rough and ferocious man, and very avaricious. 
When his mother told him about the magnificent 
ring owned by his uncle, he went to King Helge 
and demanded as his share of the inheritance from 
Denmark, or else that ring. King Helge laugh- 
ingly answered: “King Hroar, in England, now 
owns the ring, and I do not believe he will give it 
to you, but you can try, and make the attempt to 
get it.’ Tlrok went to visit King Hroar, and 
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when they were out sailing one day, Hrok asked 
the king to give him the ring. Hroar said: “I 
have paid so much for this ring that nothing would 
induce me to part with it.” Then Hrok asked 
permission to look at the ring, but when he got it 
in his hand, he threw it into the sea, saying : “ As 
it is, it is best neither of us should own it.” The 
king wrathfully exclaimed: “You are a wicked 
man,” and ordered both Hrok’s feet to be cut off. 
When Hrok was healed, he gathered an army, 
surprised King Hroar at a feast and killed him. 
Then he wooed Queen Ogn, and wanted to make 
her his wife. She, however, asked him to wait till 
her child was born, and secretly sent word to Helge, 
who captured Hrok, and crushed his arms and legs 
before he had him killed. Queen Ogn gave birth 
to a son, named Agnar, who became a great hero. 
Some one showed him the place where Hrok had 
thrown his father’s ring into the sea; he dived 
for the ring twice in vain, but found it the third 
time. This exploit made him quite famous. 
Queen Olufa wished to enjoy the fruits of her 
vengeance ; therefore she travelled to Denmark, to 
the court of King Helge. 
vited her into the hall, but Olufa refused, saying 


Yrsa met her and in- 


she had no honors to repay King Helge. Said Yrsa: 
“You treated me shamefully while I was with you; 
can you or will you now tell me something of my 
parentage ? for I have a presentiment Iam not the 
child of peasants or beggars.” Olufa answered : 
“ My errand to you now is just to tell you of your 


parents. You are not the child of peasants, but 


your fortune is not as great as you anticipate, for 
King Helge is your father, and Iam your mother.” 
Then cried Yrsa: “f believe my mother to be the 
This 


g Worst and most unnatural woman living. 
occurrence will never be forgotten as long as the 
world stands.” “You can thank Helge and my 
vengeance for this,” answered Olufa; “ but now I 
invite you, in all honor, to go home with me, and 
I will treat you well and honorably in all things.” 
“TI do not know what will be the end of this,” 
wailed Yrsa, “ but it is certain I can no longer stay 
here.” Yrsa went away with her mother, and 
Helge grieved himself sick over the matter, so he 
had to take to his bed. 

After the separation, King Adils, of Sweden, 
wooed Yrsa: he was a very avaricious man, and 
was therefore generally despised, if not hated, by 
his subjects. Yrsa considered him a poor ex- 
change for Helge, but as she was situated, she 
thought best. to accept him. The marriage was 
celebrated with great splendor at Adils’ court in 
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Sweden. When Helge heard the news, he became 
almost frantic; he withdrew himself from all 
human intercourse, and lived by himself in a hut 
in the forest. 


One Yule eve, while a terrible storm was rag- 
ing, and Helge had retired for the night, he heard 
something come to the door of his hut; it whined 
and whimpered most pitifully. The king opened 
the door at once, for he was too humane to allow 
any one to suffer if he could prevent, and found a 
ragged and miserable looking girl craving shelter 
from the storm. The king admitted her, and said: 
“Wrap yourself in the straw and this bearskin to 
keep you from freezing.” She thanked him and 
said: “ Permit me, King, to remain here this night, 
for my life depends on your answer.” Said the 
king: “I shudder with fear at the sight of you; 
but if it is as you say, you may stay here. Lie 
down in your clothes near the door.” She did as 
she was bidden, and the king turned his back to 
her. Shortly after the king heard a rustling, and 
turning round, he saw the beggar girl had been 
changed into a most beautiful woman, attired in 
the finest and costliest garments. She said: “Now 
I will leave you. You have saved me in my utter- 
most need, for my stepmother had compelled me 
to this proceeding. I have visited many kings, on 
this my forced wandering, but none would admit 
me except you, and I will not prove ungrateful.” 

Three winters later, three men came at mid- 
night to the hut where King Helge slept, and 
aroused him. They were followed by a woman 
who carried a child. The woman said to the king: 
“The elf-woman sends you, by me, your daughter 
Skulda.” The woman and her escort left without 
another word, and the king never saw them again. 
Skulda grew to womanhood very rapidly, but she 
had a fierce and treacherous temper. 

[ To be continued.) 


CRADLE-SONG FOR My HEART. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF RUNEBERG, BY FREDERICK PETERSON, 


Sleep, disquieted heart, O sleep ! 
Worldly sorrow and joy forget. 
Let not hope destroy thy slumber, 
Nor a dream thy oblivion. 


Wherefore dost thou at day look still ? 
Tell me, what dost desire from it ? 
Haply, for thy deeper heart-wounds 
Some fair balm-bringing flower ? 
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Mournful heart, now thine eyelids close ; 
Daylight’s roses, thou’st proved enough ; 
Only slumber’s shadow-garden 

Hath the herb that will heal thee. 


Sleep as lilies that sleep alway, 
Lightly broken by autumn winds ; 
Sleep as hart that bleeding sleepeth 
With the burden of arrows. 


Wherefore pinest for days gone by ? 
Why remember that blest thou wert ? 
Sometime must the springtime vanish, 
Sometime joy, O heart, also! 


Even thou hast thy May-day seen ; 
What if lasting it could not be ! 
Seek not for its tender sunshine 
Now in glooms of the winter. 


Dost remember the hour’s bliss still ? 
Greened the forest and trilled the bird, 
And the hill with balmy odor 

Was the fane of affection. 


Dost remember embraces there, 

And the heart that had sought for thee ? 
Dost remember still the kissed lips 

And their dreamy avowals ? 


Then when eyes into eyes did look, 
Feeling mirrored in feeling lay, 
Then, my heart, ’twas time to waken, 
Now to slumber forgetful. 


Sleep, disquieted heart, O sleep ! 
Worldly sorrow and joy forget. 
Let not hope destroy thy slumber, 
Nor a dream thy oblivion. 
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( Continued.) 

Tonnes’ first movement was to thrust his hands 
under his apron and wipe them upon its leathern 
folds. But quickly becoming conscious that this 
would not greatly improve their appearance, he 
withdrew them, pushed his cap to its proper place 
upon his head, and went slowly to the forge, where, 
with a pair of tongs in his hand, he drew the half- 
burnt coals together, with the other hand pulled 
the handle of the bellows, and then for the first 
time turned his eyes inquiringly toward the girl. 
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Soon he let go of the handle, as the bellows made 
too much noise, and he wished to hear what the 
girl might have to say. 

But she said nothing. 

Then he wiped his. face under his eyes, pulled 
the handle of the bellows again, so that they buzzed 
and roared, and a sharp flame broke through the 
coals. Then with his tongs he took up a slender 
piece of iron, held it in the fire till it glowed, let 
the handle go, placed the hot iron on the anvil and 
showered blows upon it with the hammer, turning 
it now upon one side and now upon the other, until 
by and by he succeeded in drawing it out into a 
long thin rod. 

“What are you doing there ?” asked the girl. 


9 


“Good evening, Nanna!” said the boy. 

“T ask, what are you doing?” said the girl, 
drawing in her delicate under-lip, while she thrust 
some yellow reluctant curls back under her hood. 

She might have been about fourteen years old ; 
was almost full-grown, with a slender form, bare 
arms, and somewhat mobile features; she stood 
firmly on her feet, which, seen below her short 
skirt, seemed to be turned slightly inward. 

“T am making horse-shoe nails.” 

“ What are those ?” 

“ Nails for shoes.” 

“Shoes ? what shoes? Do you mean boots ?” 
and she glanced down at her own, and corrected 
their position. 

“ Horse-shoes. They are cut off here, so. Do 
you see the groove here in the anvil? Here the 
nail is hammered ; a little head is formed, so; then 
the piece is broken off by means of the tongs, and 
the nail is finished. Wait amoment ... .” 

Still holding the nail by the tongs, he dipped 
it into the water kept for cooling; it sizzed; he 
held it out toward her. 

“It will not burn you,” he said. “It has been 
cooled in the water.” 

“Ts it clean water ?” asked she. 

“ Do you wish to drink ?” said he, with a smile. 

“No! Can you lift the great hammer there ?” 

“Do you mean the sledge-hammer? Yes, I 
can lift it, but only father uses it.” 

“Ts he strong ?” 

“Yes, he is very strong. I can use all the 
other hammers. Here is the hand-hammer, and 
here the hammer for driving the nails into the 
shoes.” 

He had gathered the hammers from the shelf 
along the wall, on both sides of the forge, where 
all kinds of tools were placed, side by side. 

“ Show me how a horse is shod!” said the girl, 
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in a somewhat commanding tone, and without 
taking any notice of his hammers. 

He looked at her inquiringly, as though uncer- 
tain whether she was jesting or in earnest, or possi- 
bly was lacking in common-sense. 

But she seemed quite in earnest, as she stood 
waiting for him. 

“T cannot show you how to shoe a horse when 
I have none, for I certainly cannot shoe you,” he 
answered at length. 

She reflected for a few moments. 

“Show me a horse-shoe ! ” she said. 

“T can show you father’s masterpiece,” he re- 
plied, going over to the tool-case by the window, 


in whose dusty casement were found, besides a | 
colored picture of Bernadotte, a piece of looking- 


glass, and some soap, several horse-shoes, some of 
them broken and some whole. 
ing one of the best of these. 

“Look!” said he; “here is the groove, with 
the holes through which the nails are driven ; and 
here are the corks which hold when the ground is 
slippery. And here, on the hind-shoe, is a little 
prong bending forward. The fore-shoe is shaped 
more round. And besides there are smoother shoes 
and shoes without prongs. This flat tool-box is 
used when 
and the shaving-knife, and the pincers, and the 
file, and the rasp, and the tongs. And so the 
horse is shod.” 

“Tt was quickly done,” said she. 

“Yes,” answered he, without noticing her tone; 
“we are always well skilled in horse-shoeing.” 

He looked around, apparently glad at being 
able to explain all these things to her. Never 
before had the sooty smithy appeared to him to 
hold so much of interest. He thought (and, indeed, 
who does not thus think when receiving a visit in 


one’s own precincts ?) that everything there, with- | 


out exception, must be of interest ; and he began 
pouring out a stream of words. 

“The anvil you know, of course? 
here we call the horn, and the wooden part we call 
the anvil-block. 
one, as you see. And here are other tools ; do you 
see all these pairs of tongs? These 
‘Swedish Nose.’” 

“ Why ‘Swedish ’?” 

“T don’t know; but they are called so. Here 
on the bench you can see the big and little vices ; 
and this thing, with the two clamps and a screw in 
the middle, js an English vicepin.” 


we call 


“You have more hammers than other tools, it | 


seems.” 
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He returned, bring- | 


shoeing; and here is the hammer, | 


This point | 


“Yes, I believe so,” said he. 

She made inquiries about the bellows, and 
pulled the handle herself. 

“This is the bellows,” said he, pointing behind 
the forge ; “and this is the handle. That is the 
fireplace of the forge ; these black things are the 
cinders ; and here below is the place for the coal.” 

He paused to take breath. It had been a long 
explanation — the longest one, undoubtedly, which 
he had ever given. 

She had returned to the entrance. 

“ Are you going? ” asked he. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“Don’t you want to hear a little more ?” 

“No, it is so black here ! ” 

“ Yes,” he said, looking sadly around him. 

“ And you are such an ugly blacksmith’s-boy !” 
And with this she turned round, ran across the 
yard, snapped her fingers to the dog, and dis- 


| appeared. 


He stood looking after her, and wiping his face 
under the eyes and around the nose. Then he 
began again with his horse-shoe nails; but it was 
slow work. 

“ Now you may stop work!” cried his father’s 
voice across the yard. 

Tonnes started. Contrary to his custom, he 
flung his tools aside in disorder, tore off his apron, 
threw water on the fire, seized the soap and looking- 


| glass, and eagerly scrubbed himself, all the time 


looking into the glass to see if he were clean. 

This, however, took some time ; and he became 
more and more impatient. But at last he had 
improved his appearance. Then he went into the 
small closet, took off his working-suit, put on a 
coarse linen shirt and a jacket, brushed his cap, 
pressed it boldly on his head, and locked the 
smithy. 

He did not look toward the dwelling-house, but 
went straight to the dog and loosened him. Prus- 
sian sprang up with his usual demonstrations of 
affection; but Ténnes repulsed him, and, with a 


| depressed air, his head held obliquely, and watch- 
We have also another, a smaller | 


ing the boy with his one eye, he trotted at his 
heels across the yard. 
Somebody called Tinnes’ name; but he took 


| no notice. He followed the deep sandy way, wind- 
_ing between the huts and houses of the town. 
| The huts, with the small gardens and dilapidated 
_ tar-coated fences, lined the road on one side. 
| more stately houses, with their green-painted 


The 


fences, were on the other side. 
In front of such a fence he stopped. Inside was 
the house, with red-brick walls, a straw-thatched 
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roof with a border of tiles for eaves, and a green- 
painted door in the middle. 
flowers in vases of delf decorated with gay rosettes, 


In the windows were 


china dogs with blue muzzles, and stuffed hum- 
ming-birds perched upon a varnished branch. 

He had often looked at these magnificent things 
from the outside; but he was always forced to 
stop and view them again, and especially that 
evening, when something was struggling within 
him. Here lived Nanna. 

She was not at the window, nor in the garden. 
He continued his walk. Perhaps she was down 
upon the beach. 

But as he approached the beach, his steps grew 
slower. If she were there, what did he want of 
her? Should he speak to her? or should he only 
pass by and show her that he was not black, was 
mob . « + 

He swallowed the word “ smith’s-boy,” and his 
cheeks became a deep red. 

He went down to the beach. 

Immediately a cry was raised from some boys 
of his own age, or older: “Ténnes ! Come here, 


Tonnes !” 
He did not answer the call, but only bade the 
dog follow him, and went a short distance away, 


to a sand-hill, where he threw himself upon his 
face, with his hands under his chin. Prussian lay 
down too, and began nibbling the beach-grass, 
looking up frequently to his master, who acted so 
strangely. Then he rolled about in the sand, at 
last resting on his side, with his eye turned upward, 
and shaking his ears now and then. Evidently he 
was waiting for the weather to clear up; but he 
was too honorable to beg for it. Everydne was 
very honorable on this strand. 

Some boats returned home, well loaded. The 
sun was just at the verge of the water, and sent 
its last strong lustre playing over the fresh tar- 
coated boat sides and the red sails. Ténnes at- 
tentively followed every movement of the boats ; 
he saw how they suddenly stopped when near the 
shore, saw the men leap overboard in their long 
boots and quickly draw their boats to land. Then 
the men unloaded various things, in their arms 
or on their shoulders, and threw them ina heap upon 
the beach. Then they paused a moment, with 
arms akimbo, and looked around. Then some 
older men and grown-up boys came loitering 
across the sand. Everything went on leisurely, al- 
most doggedly, and yet as though according to 
previous understanding. A few words were ex- 
changed, when one of the men fastened an iron 
hook, with a rope attached, to the prow of one of 
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the boats, and suddenly there was formed a long 
chain of woollen backs and blue backs, of naked 
legs, legs in long boots or in slippers —all formed 
on both sides of the rope, and leading up toward 
the land. Then there sounded a “ Yo, heave ho! 
Up with her!” And then all the backs around 
the rope leaned forward, while other backs and 
other legs thrust themselves under and along the 
sides of the tar-coated boat, and slowly and noise- 
lessly she glided up on the strand. 

The men let go, talked a little, and then com- 
menced on the next boat. And soon all the boats 
were landed, and stood with their masts pointing 
here and there, in a long half-circle along the gen- 
tly plashing water. 

After Ténnes had viewed the scene long enough 
to satisfy himself that there were no human beings 
on the beach besides men and boys, he arose and 
called Prussian. 
between his teeth, poking his nose several times 
though he would say, 


The dog sprang up with a straw 


into a heap of sand, as 
“Now, at last, the fun begins;” then leaping on 
ahead of Ténnes, past the last houses on the strand, 
frightening some lean sheep that were tethered by 
the brook, paddling to and fro and lapping up the 
water, and turning his head constantly around to 
see if his master really followed, or if he, too, in- 
tended to deceive him. 

Probably Ténnes was not thinking of the dog. 
He sprang arelessly over the brook, thereby 
wetting his shoes, and followed the path across 
the sandy grass hills, where some girls and women 
were taking down the nets, which had been spread 
upon poles to dry. 

He hurried by them, up toward the edge of the 
forest, where stood the wooden shanty of the signal 
station. 

Old Jacob had just closed the door behind him, 
and now came limping down the narrow path. 

“What! are you there, Ténnes ?” 

“Ves, tis I!” 

“Perhaps your father is not at home ?” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“Then we might walk together. There is only 
alight wind to-night, and it will not be likely to in- 
crease before dark. Have you been busy today ?” 

“T want to speak with you, Jacob !” 

“What do you want ?” The old man looked 
sharply out from under the visor of his cap, push- 
ing it a little back. “ What is the matter ?” 

“The matter is, that I will not be a smith’s- 
boy. I will be a sailor —I will be a captain !” 

The old man planted his cane firmly down in 
the sand, and stared at the boy. 
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“ What is it you say ?” 

Tonnes repeated his words, with the same 
earnestness. ‘ 

“But you cannot be a captain at first —I am 
sure of that. And what does father say ?” 

The boy hesitated a moment. 

“ You must see father about it,” said he, in de- 
cided tones. 

“Not for the world! what are you thinking 
of ?” exclaimed old Jacob. 

He seized his cane again, and limped on, 
grumbling ; the boy at his side, the dog circling 
around them, 

“Tt will end badly ; it can never be, 
Jacob, half to himself. 


; 


> muttered 
“You know your father 
as well as I do.” 

“ But I will!” said the boy. 

Jacob looked at him. 

“How old are you ?” 

“ Almost sixteen.” 

“ And next year you were to have been a jour- 
neyman ?” 

The boy did not answer. 

“ Tonnes, Tinnes, it will never do.” 

The boy whistled to the dog. 

“ Good-by, Jacob !” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Tam going home to tell my father that I will 
not be black all day, and make horse-shoe nails.” 

“No—stop; take me with you! If there 
must be a quarrel, then I will take my share in it.” 

And with these words, the old man, the boy 
and the dog went together down to the smithy. 

All of them, including the dog, stepped into 
the room where the smith sat, with his elbows on 
the table and spectacles on his nose, trying to read 
the little paper from the nearest town. He looked 
up over his spectacles, greeting Jacob with a nod, 
and staring at the boy and the dog. 

“You bring company to-day, Jacob? ” 

“T met Tinnes at the signal station. He 
wanted — he —,” stammered the old man. 

The smith eyed both of them closely. 

“ What does he want? Has he done wrong ?” 

The old man avoided his glance. 

“What is the matter with the boy ?” 

The smith rose. In doing so he happened to 
step upon Prussian, who had crept under his chair. 
The dog yelped. The smith grew red in the face, 
and sprang to the door. 

“Out with the cur!” cried he. “ What busi- 
ness have dogs in the house?” And with these 
words he sext the beast flying into the yard, frem 
a powerful thrust of his slipper. 
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“ Now, what is the matter with the boy ?” said 
he. “Come, out with it!” 

“Your son is resolved to go to sea!” 
the old man. 


groaned 


The smith turned on his heel, and stood in front 
of Ténnes. When the eyes of the father met those 
of the son, it seemed as though the strong man 
would throw himself upon the boy. Jacob had 
already put out his cane; but the smith, with a 
great effort, turned away and began pacing the 
floor. 

“JT thought so! I thought so!” he muttered. 

Then he sat down on a chair by the wall, and 
made a sign to the boy to leave the room. 

Tonnes obeyed, after having exchanged glances 
with Jacob. As soon as he reached the yard, he 
chained Prussian, and then stood stroking the dog’s 
head. The animal responded gratefully to the 
caress ; but the boy’s thoughts were far away. 

Then Jacob appeared in the door, closed one 
eye, and beckoned to Ténnes. He entered the 
His father eyed him sharply. 

“You have my permission to be a ship-builder, 
and you can commence with the boat-builder 


house. 


Jonassen.” 
Tonnes returned to the kennel, and stood smil- 
ing, while Prussian licked his hard brown hands. 
[ To be continued. | 





Mary STUART. 


TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
BY CLEMENS PETERSEN, 


TRANSLATED 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


JAMES HEPBURN, Earl of Bothwell. 
THE EARL OF MORTON. 
Lorp RUTHWEN., 
Lorp LINDSAY. 
ANDREW KERR. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
ErSKINE, Captain of the Guard. 
JOHN KNOX. 
Courtiers, Soldiers, Burghers. 
ACT I. 
HOLYROOD, BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1566. 

Great hall, richly decorated. Ball. A purpose* is danced. 
The QuEEN dances with Lorp Stuart. Among the other 
couples are the EArt oF LETHINGTON and the CouNTESS OF 
ARGYLE, the Eart or Morton, the Earu or BoTHWELL. In 
the foreground, to the right, Lonp Linpsay, ANDREW Kerrr, 
a Burgess, and a group of Puritans, all dressed in dark 
colors ; to the left, Rizz1o, in quiet conversation with a noble- 
man. 

Linpsay. 
snakes in sunshine! 
roaring like the fires of hell! 
laughs in this music. 


Mary STUART, Queen of Scots. 

HENRY DARNLEY, her husband. 

JAMES, Ear! of Murray, her half- 
brother. 

Lorp STUART. 

THE COUNTESS OF ARGYLE. 

MAITLAND, Earl of Lethington. 

Davin R1zz10. 


like 
and 
who 


See the rows of dancers writhing 
Hear the tones hissing 
It is the devil 


* “The dance in which there is whispered.”"— JoHN KNox. 
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AnpDREW Kerr. But the punishment of Heaven will 
close over all this, as the sea closed over Pharaoh’s host. 

Linpsay. Mark how they whisper! The foul breath 
of sin! Look at their lustful smiles and the open dresses 
of the women. 

Bureess. All that Knox is preaching is lost on this 
court. 

Linpsay. Knox is a prophet in Israel, and does not 
speak in vain. The Lord will prove his every word on 
this ungodly brood. 

Awnprew Kerr. There is David Rizzio. 

Severau. He to the left? 

AnpREW Kerr. The seducer to Rome. 

Lrypsay. The secret agent of the Pope. 

Anprew Kerr. A member of the new Society of 
Jesus. 

Burecess. The devil’s aptest tool. 

Anprew Kerr. But within a few days he will be sent 
to work in his master’s own shop. 

Linpsay. Let us separate. We are noticed. 

ANDREW Kerr. Come this way. 

(They walk toward the background. Rizzio has also passed 
to the background. Darnley enters in great excitement, 
and stops in front of Lindsay, watching the dance.) 
Linpsay (behind him). My lord! (pause) My lord! 

Join the faithful of the Lord, and deliver us from this 

Jezebel. 

Darn.ey. O, how beautiful she is! 

Linpsay. From the devil she has this beauty. 
ware, my lord! 
smarted under it. 

Darn.ey. Suffered I have, and smarted I have; but 
look at her and say whether she is not worth all this 
misery. From heaven she has her beauty. When I 
look at her, I feel myself lifted into the summer day’s 
sunshine. Her every movement glitters with light. 
When she bows, shadows fall; when she rises, light 
returns; when she moves toward me, my heart beats 
time with her. 

Linpsay (walking away). He is crazy. 

Darntey. Every time I look at her it seems to me 
that I have never seen her before. I should be like the 
snow-cap over Loch Linnch if I did not yearn to speak to 
her once again. She alone is worth morethan the crown 
with all its splendors. (He waits till the dance is over. Lord 
Stuart leads the queen to the foreground, makes obeisance 
kneeling, steps aside to speak to a servant, and returns imme- 
diately. Meanwhile Darnley has approached the queen). 

Darney. I am very anxious now for a word with 
your grace,— more than for a tale when I was a boy. 


Be- 
Long enough you have suffered and 


Sruart. Supper is served. We await your grace’s 


pleasure. 

THE QuEEN. Please attend to our guests. We will 
wait here a moment with the king. (Stuart leads to a 
festal march the quests into the supper-room.) 

Darn.ey. The dance has put roses on your cheeks. 
They were perhaps not intended for me; I wish, never- 
theless, to keep them in my heart. 

THE QuEEN. If it is anything, my lord, which can be 
postponed. ... 

Darniey. No. It cannot be postponed. I cannot 
walk the measured tread of cold ceremony. My heart 
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aches! O, Mary, why have we gone so far away from 
each other? 

Tue Queen. Because there is other company which 
my lord likes better than ours. 

Darntey. I? I am not myself when I am away from 
you. 

Tue QuEEN. It seems, though, that my lord finds 
more pleasure in the pot-houses among lewd women 
than in our presence. 

Darn.ey. O, you should not speak of what I do, when 
I must do something to still the pangs of my heart, for 
there is no one in the whole world who can give my 
heart those pangs but you. 

Tre QuEEN. Do you mean to reproach me ? 

Darn ey. He who loves in despair, reproaches every- 
thing,— joy because it laughs,— sorrow because it weeps. 
I know I lose my time like a day-laborer who will not 
work under a certain price, and there is a price under 
which I will not even live. Say, what shall I do to buy 
back your love? 

THe Queen. I am sorry, my lord, but I can think of 
no price high enough. 

Darniey. Youare of the blood of the Guises; glitter- 
ing— you are like a diamond, but also as hard. I have 
given you all I had, even the peace of my soul. I am 
poor now. 

Tue Queen. I gave you something in return, but you 
have thrown it away. 

Darniey. O, Mary, in the first months of our mar- 
riage, I thought you loved me. 

THe Queen. Forsooth! I thought so myself. 

DarnieEy. But now another has stepped in between us. 

THE QUEEN (retreating). My lord! 

Darn ey. No, wait and listen to me, or it may be too 
late. 

THE QUEEN (stopping). Do you threaten? 

Darniey. Mary, you know not what love may drive 
a man to. 

Tue Queen. Yes, to rudeness. 

Darniey. To much more. I could in cold blood.... 
No, Mary, do not push me too far. 

Tue Queen. Push you too far! 
that I cannot push you at all. 

Darn.ey. The day you can, you will repent of it. 

THE QuEEN. No. Prove yourself aman, and, forsooth, 
you shall find me a woman. 

Darniey. Alas! only that flash in the eye, only that 
movement with the hand, and I love you to madness. 

THE QueEN. Yes, you can love, Henry. 

DarNnLEY. But you cannot, Mary. (The queen smiles.) 

Darniey. That smile says both yes and no, and in its 
flash there are thousands of each. But I cannot count 
them. 

THE QueEN. Only a page keeps such count. 

Darntey. If I knew any one who did, I would kill 
him. 

Tuer QuEEN. Jealousy is also a vice for pages. 

Darney. It is impossible to love you and not be 
jealous. 

THE QuEEN. Even when I return the love? 

Darniey. Even then, for the more you give, the more 
you always seem to keep back. 


The misfortune is 
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Tue Queen. I pity you, Henry. 

Darn.ey. If you really could pity me, you would re- 
move the cause of my sufferings and send away him who 
makes my heart ache. 

Tue Queen. Then I should send away my whole 
court. 

Darn Ley. No, only one person. 

Tue Queen. My lord! 

Darniey. There is one to whom you give more con- 
fidence than to all the rest of your court. 

Tue QueEN. But that one deserves it. 

Darniry. Not I alone feel irritated at your partiality 
to this adventurer ; all the proudest men of Scotland do 
the same. 

Tue Queen. And what else are all those proud men 
but adventurers ? 

DarnLey. They are noblemen. 

THe Queex. He to whom I give my confidence is 
ennobled. 

DarNiey. But other may be worthier. 

Tue Queen. He who serves my plans best, is the 
worthiest. 

Darniey. Others may love you more. 

THE QuEEN. Forsooth, I came to Scotland for some- 
thing else than love. 

DarNLey. I wish that were true also with respect to 
Rizzio. 

THe Queen. My lord! 

Darntey. For the rumors now afloat rob me of my 
sleep. 

THe Queen. You should choose a better pillow than 
the floating gossips of Edinburgh. 

Darniey. The rumors may be floating, floating like 
the mist on the face of our lakes, but they close around me, 
and I see nothing else. My jealousy may be as foolish as 
the fluttering of a frightened bird, but it stirs my heart 
with frenzy ; it has become my life, and you should haveso 
much love for me, you should show me so much regard— 

Tue Queen. As to send away Rizzio?— Never! 

Darn.ey. Is that your last word? 

THe QueEN. My last. 

DarNLey. Well, if you will show no regard for me, I 
will show none for you, either. 

THE QuEEN. You only vex me, my lord. 

Darniey. I shall not speak again of this. 
shall act. 

Tue QuEeEN. You have said that so often before! It 
wearies me ! 

Darniey. I do not wonder you scoff at the love you 
have fostered, for I know you can send it even to the 
gallows. (Pause.) Poor Chatelard, it cost him his life to 
love you, and it has been foretold that whosoever loves 
you it shall cost him his life. (Pause.) O, Mary! No, 
serpent in woman’s form, witch of the falling waters, 
who drags men unto death and laughs over them —I 
shall find the net which catches you! I shall see the day 
when I will make you weep — you Scotland’s sphinx — 
weep tears of blood! 

THe QUEEN (bursting into tears). It will not be the first 
time. ° 

Darniey. O, Mary! forgive me! I am not cruel! 
It is only since the day I first saw you that such thoughts 
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have grown up within me. But you have also the power 
to weed them out. Oh, be kind to me— 

THE QuEeEN. Now I go—to Rizzio. [ Exit. 

Darniey. To Rizzio! To Rizzio! I will follow! I 
will kill him, at the banquet, before the eyes of all Scot- 
land’s lords! — No, that would hit only him, not her, and 
it is she I must reach. She must learn to fear, for she 
loves only him she fears. She said so herself. “Bea 
man!” she said. Yes,I will bea man, but the deed which 
makes me a man shall frighten you down into a child! 
Lethington is right! Morton is right! Where are they 
now !— What do you say? Gratitude? Gratitude to 
her? She refused me the crown; she made me a shadow- 
king; she kept me in empty idleness, a mockery to 
others, a scorn to myself. My honor she has fouled ; my 
rights she gives to another; the misery of my heart she 
sees, and it touches her not. (Music is heard from the 
rooms at the rear). Six months ago this music bore me 
along through the radiant rows of my wedding-dance, 
and now it finds me alone in the darkness of bad coun- 
cils. But she has remained behind in the brightness of 
the feast and led by another’s hand! Oh, how soon, how 
soon came the winter! Bleak and bare it is here within. 
Once there stood flowers, but there never grew fruit. 
(The music becomes louder.) And there without — what a 
warmth and what, a light! Wait, though ; wait —one 
night I’ll burst upon you with a hundred steel-clad men, 
and there shall be a glitter as of blue ice, and the red 
shall run over it. Here comes Lethington! Is there an 
echo also to our thoughts? 

Enter LETHINGTON. 


LeTHINGTON. I have just seen a sight which surprised 
all who were present. The queen — 

Darniey. The queen? 

Letuineton. Entered, went straight to David Rizzio, 
whispered to him, took his arm, and walked away with 
him to the inner rooms. 

Darniey. O, my God! Keep safe my wit. 

Leruineton. The French ambassador, who stood be- 
side me, said: I wonder to what room they are going 
now. 

Darn ey. He is a liar! 

LeruincTon. I answered immediately: There can 
be no doubt about so great a lady’s discretion. 

Darniey. Alas! there can, there can! 

Lernincton. The French ambassador said that yes- 
terday Monsieur David gave audience in a blue dressing- 
gown, and among those who were admitted was the 
queen. 

Darn ey. That is a lie, Lethington! 
visited him. 

Leraincton. Exactly what I said, and the English 
ambassador added with great emphasis, that he knew 
the report to be wrong, for it was Rizzio who visited the 
queen in a dressing-gown. (Darnley laughs.) Yes, it is 
only to be laughed at. 

Darniey. Ha, ha, ha! My honor, my life—only 
to be laughed at! My mother’s hopes crushed, my fa- 
ther’s pride broken, my sleepless love, all only to be 
laughed at! Lethington, you are a scoundrel! You 
lead me straight into perdition. I know it, and I have 
not strength enough to resist. For it is with her alone 
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I can seek refuge from you, and she thrust me back as a 
prey for your claws. 

Lerurineton. I wish your grace a speedy recovery. 

Darniey. No, Lethington, don’t leave me! It is 
true Iam ill. I have not slept for many nights. I am 
sometimes afraid of being alone, for I sometimes fear for 
my senses. O, Lethington, I am as yet only a boy, 
nineteen years old; I am not strong enough for this, and 
I love her too much. If she would only say one single 
word of kindness to me—even if it were that she was 
guilty —if only she asked me to forgive her, I would for- 
give her, Lethington. 

Leruincton. That both God and your honor would 
forbid. 

Darn.LeEy. I know it, but I have no other honor, I have 
no other God than herlove. If she came to me in tears, I 
would take her upon my arm, carry her before the 
proudest court of Europe,and proclaim openly my shame, 
that I was the happiest manin the world. Ihave been 
happy, Lethington. The two first months of our marriage, 
then she would go nowhere but with me. She, the fairest, 
the wittiest, the most graceful woman in all Europe, she 
was mine. The sweetest dream a young man ever 
dreamt was my life from day to day, and I was only 
eighteen years old! —but the end came so soon! (Sobs.) 

Lerurneton. A man takes revenge. , He does not weep. 

Darney. I know it is childish. But now the void 
of the night has become my day, and the stir of the day 
has pressed into my nights. Were I not allowed to weep 
now and then, the sick thoughts would burst my brains 
asunder. 

LeruincrTon. It is best then to give up the whole plan. 

Darniey. What plan? 

Letuineton. Perhaps you do not even wish that one 
of us should challenge the impertinent to a combat. 

Darnitey. A combat? Giving David Rizzio equal 
steel, and equal ground, and equal air? No, from be- 
hind, Lethington,— twenty stabs,and more too, when he 
lies dead. Then strip him naked and hang him up,a 
scorn to all the world. He has stung to death my happi- 
ness, and as a viper he shall die. Oh, Lethington, there 
is no blacker crime than to allure another man’s wife into 
one’s intimacy, and then seduce her. 

LerHincton. Have you never done that yourself, 
Henry Darnley ? 

Darnxey. But I did not know then what it meant. 

Lernineton. And are you sure that he has done it? 
The appearances may be nothing more than appearances. 
If she now protested her innocence? 

Darney. But she laughs when I speak of the mat- 
ter; yea, she is not far from insinuating her guilt. 

Lernineton. She defies you? 

Darney. Yes, yes, just now she went straight to 
Rizzio. 

Leruineton. Perhaps because she feels strong in her 
innocence. 

Darniey. But why does she not say so? 
how I suffer. 

Lerurncton. She does not love you. 

Darntey. No. 

Leruincton. And she does not fear you? 

Darn.ey. No. 
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Leraincton. But a nature like hers can love only 
when it fears. 

Darniey. That is true, quite true. 

Leruincton. If, then, your grace could make her feel 
fear— 

Darniey. That is just what I wish to do, Lethington! 

Leruincron. But it demands courage. 

Darn ey. I will try, for my whole life is at stake. 

Lerurncton. And you will try, even if she declares 
that your assertion is false ? 

Darnvey. But if it were false, Lethington ? 

Lerurncton. Then it might become true, for she 
loves not and she fears not. 

Darniey. Alas! you are right. 

Lernincron. But notice how easily you give in. 

Darn ey. I shall not! — only, Lethington — if in the 
moment of danger she comes to me as her natural de- 
fense ? 

Leruineron. Then ask her why she did not come 
before. 

Darnutey. Yes — now she shuns me, for now she 
defies me. 

Leruiscron. And if you yield in the moment of pun- 
ishment, she will also despise you, and from that minute 
she knows no more bounds. 

Darnury. This is true. 

LetHincton. Guilty or 
mnaster— 

Darniey. Or my life will bea perpetual woe, a bleed- 
ing walk over her caprices, a sleepless agony set throb- 
bing by her very glances. 

Leruincron. And your grace must know that the re- 
lation between Rizzio and her has grown much closer 
during the last few days than ever before. 

Darniey. How do you know? 

Leramncton. He has been loaded with gifts. I have 
been told that in clothes alone he has many thousand 
pounds’ worth. 

Darniey. Infamous! infamous! 

Leruincton. She has added to his collection of pre- 
cious stones from her own jewelry. 

Darniey. Can there be any more doubt, then? Oh, 
Lethington, I have called back Murray, I have called 
back the Exiles, I have joined mine own enemies, yea, 
I would join Satan himself, rather than bear this shame 
and this woe. 

LETHINGTON. 
high time. 

Darniey. Well, come to me to-morrow and we will 
settle the matter. No, go on at once and make haste, for 
if my fever does not find speedy outlet in some sharp 
action, I shall strangle. 

Lernincton. Don’t speak so loud, your grace, some 
one is coming. 

Darniey. I will out—I must feel the fresh air, 
Lethington—some of my servants, let them follow me— 
I will throw myself on a horse and gallop into the 
forests. 

Leraincton. But it is black night. 

Darniey. The night and I—we go well together now. 

[ Exit. Lethington follows him, but meets a servant 
in the doorway. 


not—she must find her 
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LerHinGcron (to the servant), The king’s servants! 
quick! he wishes to ride out! 

Enter Morton. 

Leruincton. Poor Darnley ! (Discovers Morton.) There 
is no one here. 

Morton. But there might come. 

LerHincton. Have you seen, my lord, the new por- 
trait of the queen? (Places himself in front of the portrait, 
Morton advances beside him.) The resemblance is striking. 

Morton. I think, though, that the expression is a 
little too commanding. 

Lerutncton. That can be amended, I believe. 

Morton. Have you examined it? 

Leruincton. I am sure it shall be amended. 

Morton. There is an agreement, then ? 

Leruina7on. Throughout. 

Morton. And the time? 

LerHinaton (in a low voice). Now—there is no time 
to lose. The Spanish subsidies have arrived. The con- 
fiscated estates she can take. Within ten days she will | 
wage open war against the Protestants and England— | 
and for allies she has all Europe. 

Morton. To-morrow, then? 

Leruinaton. To-morrow, Knox’s house, four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Morton. But they are on the scent. The king has 
been open-mouthed. Lord Stuart has heard him 
threaten. 

Leruineton. I will put them on another track. 

Morton. Will you have Murray’s ring, to throw it to 
the Italian? ( Gives it.) 

Letuincron. Yes—nothing more about it here. 

Morton (aloud). An excellent portrait, indeed; only 
the commanding expression must be softened a little. 

Leruincron. And the Italian neck-ruffle removed. 
(Morton exit.) Here comes Rizzio, in conversation with 
Stuart. [Exeunt. 

Enter Rizzio and Stuart. 


Rizzo. It seems to me, my lord, that you see ghosts | 


by open daylight. The exiled Murray is in poverty in 

England, and his party is no better off. Elizabeth will 

not help them, for Elizabeth helps no one who is not 

successful; whence, then, could they obtain means to start 

a new rebellion in Scotland ? 
Srvart. Not a rebellion. 

No, it is something worse. 
Rizzto. What can be worse than rebellion? 
Sruart. Assassination. 


I don’t speak of rebellion. 
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Rizzto (in horror). Assassination! (Makes the sign of | 
the cross). The holy Virgin will defend her sacred cause 
and protect its faithful servants. 

Sruart. The holy Virgin has her caprices, like every 
other great lady, and I would advise monsieur to increase 
the palace guard. 

Rizz1o. I thank you, my lord, for the sagacious counsel. 
Stuart. Madame ma seur cannot have forgotten 
that three attempts have already been made in this rude | 
country against her sacred person, and this time some- 

body else might come in for a share. 

Rizzio. Whom do you mean, my lord ? 

Sruarr. Monsieyr knows that he is not so very much | 
loved by the nobility of this country 
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Rizazio. Saint Anthony of Padua, my patron, will pro- 
tect me from bad men. The queen, my gracious mistress, 
will watch over my safety. 

Sruarr. It would be better, though, to speak to Captain 
Erskine of the guard. He isthe right man to protect you, 
monsieur. 

Rizzio. I thank you, my lord, I will speak to him. 

Srvart. It is not for your sake, monsieur, I say this, 
but because madame ma seur holds you in particular 
favor. And now, you will excuse me — the next dance — 
monsieur. [ Exit. 

Rizzio. My lord! 


Enter LETHINGTON. 

Rizzio. Assassination! (Starts when he turns and dis- 
covers Lethington behind him). 

LeruincTon (smiling). Are you afraid I will assas- 
sinate you ? 

Rizz1o. Who has said so ?— 

LerainGton (abruptly). I want tospeak to you. Count 
Morton has sent me. You know he does not like to speak 
to you himself. 

Rizzio. And his errand cannot but be better fulfilled 
when he has so accomplished a messenger at his disposal. 

Leruincton. He is himself only the messenger from 
one still higher. 

Rizzio. From whom? 

Leruineron. From Murray. 

Rizz1o. Murray’s affairs are utterly indifferent to me, 
and so are they who serve them. 

Leruincton. It might be possible, though, to make 
those affairs of some slight interest to you. 

Rizzio (sits down). Hardly. 

LetuinGtTon (aside). He sits down in my presence! 

Rizzo. Be seated, my dear secretary of state. 

Leruincton. Much obliged, my dear private secre- 
tary. (Sits down, half turned away from Rizzio, and with 
his legs on another chair.) Have you no passions, David 
Rizzio? 

Rizzio. It is dangerous for a statesman to have pas- 


sions. 


Leruincton. A remark which I have recently had 
occasion to make myself. Nevertheless— (Begins playing 
with Murray’s ring.) 

Rizzio. You mean that no one can say he is entirely 
free from passions ? 

Letuinaton. Exactly. 

Rizzio. But the problem is, to keep our passions and 
our duties so closely united — 

Leruineton. That no hand can get in between them. 
Certainly ! 

Rizzio. And should I mention the secret of my suc- 
cess, I would say that it is this. 

Leruincton. And you would, no doubt, be right. 

Rizzic. Scotchmen have generally some inheritance 
to take care of — a dream, a revenge, or an ambition, and 
that clogs them. 

Leruinetron. Especially in a time of transition like 
ours, when the new and old fight together. 

Rizzo. I came here a foreigner. I have only one 
aim, to be useful to my queen. 

Leruineton. For which reason she also prefers you 
to us; that is quite natural. 
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Ruzzto. If not altogether natural, it is at least not im- 
prudent. 

Leruineton. Ay, Ay. 

Rizzio. Nor have the results proved disappointing. 

Leruineton. The Roman Catholic cause stands well 
now, that is true. 

Rizzio. What a brilliant ring you have there! 

Leruineton. And costly, too. 

Rizzio (rises). [haveseldomseen sucha lustre. Why, 
it is worth more than the largest diamond in the crown. 
Lernuincron. Have you been in the jewelry trade ? 
Rizzo. I can appreciate the beauty of a cut stone. 

Leraincron. I am glad to find, at last, one who 
understands the value of this ring. 

Rizzo. I love precious stones. 
myself. 

Leruineron. If you are a collector, you must know 
this one, for collectors are said to have keen eyes. 

Rizzio (looking attentively). The Earl of Murray’s! 
Have you bought it? 

Letaincton. No. He will give it away. 

Rizzio. This immense fortune! To whom? 

Leruincton. To you, David Rizzio. 

Rizz1o. To me! 

LetHINGTON (rises). Yes. The proud Earl of Murray 
pegs you to speak for him to his sister, the queen. Can 
you think of any more striking proof of how completely 
the situation has changed, how decisive your victory is? 
A few years ago, the Protestant party was the only 
power here. And now it has been reduced to such 
straits that its foremost man must go a begging to the 
Pope’s secret agent. 

Rizzio. You feel sorry for it, Earl of Lethington ? 

Lreruincton. I were not the open man I am, if I said 
no. Here is the ring. 


I have a collection 


Rizzro. I, too, feel for the misfortunes of the Earl of | 


Murray, butI cannot help him. 

LerHinGton. You will not? 

Rizzio. I acknowledge that with your usual finesse 
you have found out my passion. But, unfortunately, in 
this case my passion is not at one with the policy of the 
queen. Au revoir! (Lethington approaches the fireplace 
as if to throw the ring into the fire.) 

Rizzio. For Heaven’s sake, what are you doing? 

Leruineron. This has now lost its value. 

Rizzo. It is a fortune, worth more than all I own. 

Leruincton. Do you wish to save it? 

Rizzio. Of course! 

Leruincton. Then take it! 

Rizzio. No. But you can giveit to the queen to keep 
it for her brother. 

LETHINGTON. 
into the fire). 

Rizzio (excited). You do not know its value! You do 
not know what you are about to destroy ! 

Leruincton. Will you then keep it for him? 

Rizzio. Keep it forhim? Well—yes. Not, though, 
as if my policy would thereby in the leastwise be bound. 

Lernincton. But still as a daily reminder of how 
unhappy the queen’s brother is. (Gives the ring). 

Rizzio (takes it), And as a daily remembrance of a 
proud moment in my life. 


For her brother! (Will again throw it 
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Leruincron. That too. And I hope that this sub- 
mission of the Earl of Murray will not be altogether in 
vain. 

Rizzio. You may understand that with this evidence 
in my hands I can no longer consider the Earl of Mur- 
ray and his party as dangerous. 

Enter Lorp Srv arr. 

Lorp Srvarr, 
see him. 

Letuincton., Monsieur ! 

Rizzio. My lord! Where is the queen? 

Srvartr. Will you please follow me, monsieur. 

Rizzo. With respect to the advice, my lord, which 
you had the condescension to give me, I can now assure 
you that it was totally superfluous. 

Srvarr. I am glad to hear it, monsieur. 

Rizzio. It is not with secret daggers, but with gifts 
and supplications, that my enemies come to me, and the 
peculiar manner in which certain noblemen at this court 
think it proper to address me, has never appeared more 
ludicrous than just now. But here comes the queen 
herself. 


Monsieur, madame ma seur wishes to 


[ Exit. 


Enter THe QuEEN. 

Srvuart (aside). Herusual impatience! 
all rules and forms. 

Tue QueEN. Leave us alone, Stuart, and take care 
that none disturb us. 

Srvart. But the dance? 

Tue QUEEN. First business, then the dance! 
the doors! 

Sruart (aside). What will people think! [ Exit. 

Tne QvueeEN. What does all this mean, Rizzio? For 
the third time to-night people have spoken to me of 
assassination. 

Rizz1o. To your grace, too? 

Tue QueEN. And to you? 

Rizzio. Yes, just now. 

THE QUEEN. Strange! 
king threatened me. 

Rizzo. Your grace believes that he is in union with— 

THE QUEEN. With whom? 

Rizzio. With those who think of assassination. 

Tue QueEN. But who are thinking of assassination ? 

Rizzo. I really don’t know. Could it be the Exiles? 

Tue Queen. My brother, Count Murray? Darnley 
should have allied himself with my — with his own ene- 
mies? But what has happened? 

Rizzio. Your grace alone has the means of knowing. 

Tue QueEEN. He just demanded of me — (Stops, looks 
at Rizzio and laughs.) Darnley isa fool. It is alla fancy 
of his. 

Rizzo. Your grace always feels safe. 

THE QvuegEN. But have you any evidence ? 

Rizzo. Does your grace know this ring? 

THE QueEeN. My brother’s. 

Rizzo. By this ring Count Murray tries to find his 
way home to the antechamber of your grace. 

Tue Queen. And through you ? 

Rizzo. Through me. But here isthe ring. ( Will give 
it. The queen notices the movement, but does not take the ring.) 

THE QUEEN. People think that you have a great influ- 
ence with us, Rizzio. 


She overleaps 


Shut 
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Rizzo. They say so in order to make me seem sus- 
picious in your grace’s eyes. Here is the ring. 

THe QuEEN. Why are you more faithful to me, Rizzio, 
than the others ? 

Rizzio. It would be more to the purpose to ask why 


everything is done to make us feel safe, just as rumors of | 


assassination are set afloat. 

Tur QueEN. Many, before you, have been faithful to 
me; but they have all had their reasons — reasons that I 
have understood. 

Rizzio. Your grace, intrigues are forming all around 
I act as if I felt safe, but I do not. 

Tne QuEEN. You must feel very sure of our favor, 
David Rizzio, since you do not answer our questions. 

Rizzo. I answer not, because in all this I see nothing 
but an intrigue, the aim of which is to overthrow me. 

Tue Queen. I begin to feel tired of the importance 
which people ascribe to you, and which you seem your- 
self to believe in. 

Rizzio. Your grace is unjust to me; but J shall 
endeavor to bear it, as I have borne daily humiliations 
for your grace’s sake. 

THe Queen. But why in the world do you? 
is something concealed about you. 

Rizazio. If there is anything about me unintelligible 
to your grace, my policy, which, up to this day, has borne 
good fruit for the Roman Catholic cause, and my actions, 
none of which has had any other purpose than your 
grace’s wellare, should be my evidence that I am deeply 
devoted to you. 


you. 


There 


Tue Queen. I know you are, but why must it always 
be spoken of? Why must I always feel indebted to you 
for it? Why, for instance, will you not be made a 
nobleman ? 

Rizzo. Because it would injure me. 

THe Queen. Or accept a high rank? 

Rizzo. Because I do not care about appearances. 

Tne QueEN. It is money, then, and precious stones— 

Rizzto. Yes, that is something more solid. 

Tne Queen. And costly clothes— 

Rizzo. Tam not handsome, and must make amends 
for it. But I pray your grace, let not the seed my 
enemies have sown immediately take root; let us not, 
over these trifles, forget the great danger whose first 
shadows loom up before us. Lethington has plans, and 
Murray and Morton have plans, and they must count on 
many accomplices, because the ramors have become so 
loud that even Lord Stuart has taken notice of them. 
The camp-fires are lit in the great forests; let the spies 
fly out while yet it is night. 

Tue Queen. I have been thrice attacked with vio- 
lence, but each time found my way safely through it. I 
care nothing about it. 

Rizzio. Your grace has so much courage. 

Tue Queen. And you so little. 

Rizz10. 
welfare. 


My stake is double: myself and your grace’s 


THe QuEEN. But why is it so? 
my caprices and others’ slanders? 


Why do you bear with 


Rizzto (provoked). When a child has grown tired of | 


the fiddle on which he has been playing, he takes it to 
pieces to look at it from within. 
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Tue Queen. And the day I look at you from 
within....? 

Rizzo. Your grace has probably no more need for 
me now. 

Tue Queen. The day I take this fiddle to pieces I 
can never put it together again? 

Rizzio. Never. 

THe QueeN. Then your passion must aim at some 
vast object. 

Rizzio. Will your grace now allow me to leave? 
( Will go.) 

THE QueEN. Rizzio! 

Rizzio. Your grace! 

Tue Queen. We two cannot work together any long- 
er. I cannot speak with confidence to a mask. 

Rizzio. There is something cruel in your heart. It 
is not the first time I have seen it. 

Tue Queen. Is there anyone you fear, that you will 
not speak openly. 

Rizz1o. I pray you let me go. 

Tue Queen. Is it the king? 

Rizzio. No. 

Tue Queen. Is it the nobility? (Pause.) Is your 
passion some elevation hitherto unheard of,— well! You 
shall have it,—in spite of the nobility. 

Rizzio. Iam not afraid of the nobility. 

Tue Queen. Well, I understand—it is the public 
opinion of Europe. But you know very well, Rizzio, 
that it amuses me, now and then, to strike a false note 
on that instrument. 

Rizzo. I fear none in all the world but — 

Tue Queen. But? Speak out! 

Rizzio. But you. 

Tue QuEEN. Me! Now I command you to speak! 

Rizzio. You overlook all bounds, and trample on 4ll 
loyalty. You enjoy seeing me writhing under a desper- 
ate passion—for I have one,—and it is that passion 
which has driven me onward, and will continue to drive 
me onward as long as one spark of it is left flickering— 
after that I shall be naught. ' 

THE QueEN. What eloquence! Rizzio, I hardly know 
you. 

Rizzio. You never knew me. My silence has been 
a daily lie, and moroseness the seal upon it. But now 
that you have opened my lips, you shall know the whole 
truth ; only he who has a great aim, can renounce the 
small ones; only he who has the power of a great 
thought finds strength to suffer; only he who stands be- 
fore a great hope has patience to bear caprices, scorn, 
slander, and malice. 

Tue QueEN. But what is that hope? 

Rizzio. It is—ah, but not like Darnley who tires and 
vexes you, not like those who want to flaunt before the 
world a look, a word, a dance; not like those who wish 
to make noise among men by a duel in your honor—I do 
not like to be spoken of as your lover, but sometime— 
perhaps after long years, perhaps after a life of resigna- 
tion and suffering—sometime at last, to be loved by you. 
(The queen bursts into laughter.) 

Rizz1o (in despair). Yes, laugh at me, laugh at my 
deep, silent love, which has worked for you through 
these long, dark years! Laugh at me, and throw me 
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away, as you have all the others! I knew it was what you 
wanted. [ Exit. 

THE QUEEN (suddenly serious). I suspected it. He, 
too, watching for a moment’s weakness; he, too, my 
secret enemy! Is there, then, in all the world not one 
whom I cantrust? This anguish that presses suddenly 
upon me, does it foretell that things will go wrong? They 
are going wrong. Those who came to serve me are 
robbing me; those who love me are worse than 
those who hate me! O, thou holy Virgin, who gave 
me thy name, thou woman’s eternal symbol, look down 
with mercy upon me from thy heavens, for here I 
find none to help me! The husband I chose is half a 
child and half a tyrant; my brother has become a 
rebel; and my counsellors, I must fight against them 
as if I were locked in the with vipers. 
O, I need protection! My whole soul reaches out 
with great longing, but I know not whither to turn 
for rest. He, too, the silent, patient Rizzio! Yes, 
Darnley, after your fashion you are more faithful than 
any of the others,—and you are young. I was too 
harsh, I will make it right again. (Rings a bell; a ser- 
vant appears.) Call Lord Stuart! (Servant disappears.) 
Darnley loves, and of love everything can be made. 


same room 


Enter SrTuart. 


Sruart not here! 
Madame ! 

THE Queen. Let the music strike up, and the dance 
begin. 

Stuart. Immediately, your grace. 

THE Queen. And call Darnley, and tell him I wish 
to lead the first dance with him. 

Srvarr. With the king? 

THE QUEEN. Yes. 

“Srvart. But the king is not here. 

Tue Queen. Then goto his rooms, andif he has shut 
himself up, knock at the door and tell him that Iam 
waiting for him, waiting with impatience. 

Stuart. For the king? 

THE QUEEN (commanding). For the king,—and be 
quick! 

Sruart. Oh, certainly! (Aside) Are we now again 
going to have a king at this court? 

Tue Queen. Not yet gone? 

Sruart. I fly! [ Exit. 

Tue QveeN. I must work where I am placed, and 
what my fate sends, I must bear. (The music strikes up; 
the guests enter). But I am young and I have strength. 
Long are my plans, and my allies are strong. My life 
will soon reach that current wherein the great actions 
flow ; then all things that vex me because they are small 
will sink out of sight. 


(aside). Rizzio (To the queen.) 


Enter Lorp Stuart. 

Lorp Stuart. 
not in his rooms. 

THe Queen. Then find out where he is. 
men with you. He must come! 

Sruart (retiring). He must come! 

Lerarneton. Is it the king who is wanted? 

SEVERAL. Yes. 

Lerarineton. I saw the king riding out on horseback. 


I am sorry, madame, but the king is 


Take many 
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Tue Queen. Riding out on horseback! In the mid- 
dle of the night! 

Leruincron. I made the same remark, but he an- 
swered: The night and I go well together. 

Tue Queen. Poor Darnley! I was too harsh. He 
should have been here. Now is the moment. 

Sruart. Whom, then, will your grace now honor with 
your choice? 

Tue Queen. Noone. I will not dance. 

Srvart. But, your grace, that would be like pulling 
down the flowers and putting out the lights. 

Countess OF ARGYLE. Your grace will not thus dis- 
appoint us. We have waited so long. (Several ladies 
surround the queen.) 

Tue Queen. If it will give you pleasure — yes. 

Ati. Thanks, your grace. 

Srvuarr. Who among the noblemen shall have the 
honor? 

THE QUEEN (aside, looking at the guests). Is there in 
this whole company one who has never deserted me in 
a moment of danger, one who could not do so? Yes, 
there is one. (To Stuart.) The Earl of Bothwell. 

(Bothwell approaches amid loud music, makes his compli- 
ment kneeling, takes the hand of the queen and leads her to 
the dance). 

CURTAIN, 
(To be continued.) 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


JANSEN, McC ura & Co. will soon publish “Times of 
Charles XII,” the third volume of the famous “ Surgeon’s 
Stories.” 

In Sleswick, official lawsuits continue against editors of 
the Danish papers, and expulsion of even very inoffensive 
Danish subjects. 

S. C. Grices & Co. have published the second edition 
of Kristofer Janson’s charming novel, “The Spell- 
bound Fiddler.” 


Tue Independent, of November 8, contains an elabo- 
rate and well written review of the last volume of the 
Danish Bishop Martensen’s “Christian Ethics,” pub- 
lished by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

On a motion of Mr. Hérup, the Lower House of the 
Danish parliament, the Folkething, resolved to repress at 
once all government propositions by sending them al- 
ready at the first reading to one common committee to 
be buried there until the cabinet resigns. 


Tue lectures of Dr. Georg Brandes, the well-known 
critic and free-thinker, have met with a success so great 
that he has been obliged to deliver each of them twice. 
fle occupies no chair at the University of Copenhagen, 
but as a doctor he has an indisputable right to lecture as 
Privatdocent. 

Tue city of Bergen, in Norway, recently presented to 
the city of Lerwick, on the Shetland Islands, for the 
decoration of a new city hall, five shields representing 
the coats-of-arms of the kingdom of Norway and of the 
four ancient Norwegian cities, Bergen, Nidaros, Oslo, and 
Tunsberg, in remembrance of former days’ commercial 
intercourse. 
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A.reapy ten years ago the city of Gothenburg ap- 
pointed a lawyer who should advise and assist poor peo- 
ple free of charge. It is now proposed to do the same in 
Stockholm. 

Tue attention of ScanprINnavra’s many friends is called 
to our advertisement containing a few of the many flat- 
tering and recognizing greetings we have received from 
the entire country. 

A MEETING Of railway managers from Scandinavia and 
northern Germany has taken place in Copenhagen for 
the purpose of attracting a larger part of the European 
tourist-traffic to the Scandinavian countries. 

Tie Great Northern Telegraph Company, whose main 
seat is Copenhagen, has now finished the doubling of its 
cables in the Asiatic seas, this time from Wladiwostock 
to Nagasaki and from Nagasaki to Shanghai. Other 
cables are being laid between Japan and Corea, and in- 
land in China. 

Tue remains of the Swedish King Gustaf IV Adolf, 
and of his son, the Prince of Wasa, will, according to 


the wishes of Queen Carola of Saxe, the daughter of | 


the Prince of Wasa, be taken from Oldenburg to Sweden, 


to be placed in the same church where the remains of 


the exiled king’s relatives are resting. 

Tue Swedish royal family has spent the summer and 
the fall at Drotnnigholm’s royal manor, in the beautiful 
neighborhood of Stockholm. King Oscar takes always 
great pleasure in sailing and fishing. One of his sons, 


Prince Eugene, has studied to enter the University of | 


Upsala; he is also an adept in painting. 

Peter Pau & Bro., have published a volume of 
“Poems and Swedish Translations” of Frederick Peter- 
son, M.D. As it contains some of the choicest pieces 
of Swedish literature, and as Mr. Peterson has proved 
himself to be a tasteful translator and versificator, the 
book will undoubtedly be well received. 

A numpBer of young Finlanders have lately in St. 
Petersburg been sentenced for small thefts. An inquiry 
has now shown that these honest people have deliberate- 
ly wandered to the capital because they there would get a 
milder punishment for stealing than in Finland, and 
still by such a sentence obtain to be declared unworthy 
the privilege of serving in the army. 

SweEDEN has twelve normal-schools, seven for young 
men and five for lady students, in all with a number of 
students of fourteen hundred and _ fifty-seven, nine 
hundred and five men, and five hundred and fifty-two 
ladies. The institutions are not capable of receiving all 
who wish to attend. The course is ordinarily four years. 
The young ladies are said to be the best prepared, and 
have often some prior experience in teaching. 

In northern Sleswick a stock company is formed pur- 
porting the development of the “Angler” cows, the 
highly developed race of milkers, originally from the 
district of Angeln, in eastern Sleswick, but now used on 
all well cultivated farms on the Danish islands, and in 
part of Eastern Jutland. At the recent international 
cattle-show in Hamburg, the Angel cow was recognized 
as the very best of all milch-races, as it also at the inter- 
national exposition at Paris in 1878 attracted the greatest 
attention. 
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We thank our colleagues of the American and Scan- 
DINAVIAN press for the many kind notices of our peri- 
odical, and hope to preserve their friendship and esteem. 

Frxianp seems to be able to build railways as cheap 
as the American West. The railroad from Tammersfors 
to Vasa cost fifty-three thousand mark or francs per 
verst, that is about ten thousand dollars per mile, and 
the road from: Uleaaborg is even expected to come 
down to forty-five thousand mark per verst. Finland 
is building a net of railroads from the yield of the tax 
on whiskey or brdnnvin. 

Tue Nation, of November 22, has a well written review 
of the French edition of the Swedish Dr. Fahlbeck’s 
excellent work on French history, during the period 
from 486 to 614. Although the reviewer thinks that the 
author at some points has been over-influenced by 
analogies drawn from Scandinavian history, he declares 
Dr. Fahlbeck’s work to be not only one of great import- 
ance but “the best treatise that has yet appeared upon 
the institutions of the early Merovingian period.” 


A Danisi expedition examined, this summer, under 
First Lieutenant Hammer, the shores in North Greenland, 
between 68° 20’ and 70°, from Egedesminde to Ritenbeck. 
The other parts of this coast have been carefully exam- 
ined in 1878-80. Another expedition under Lieutenant 
Holm penetrated to 61° on the Eastern coast, and 
returned from there to the district of Julianehaab, from 
where he next summer intends to go still farther up on 
the eastern coast for finally the winter after this to stay 
over on a point still farther north. 


Tue Danish government proposes to establisha new 
institution for life insurance and annuities, by means 
of a fund of two million crowns, or more than half a 
million dollars, furnished by the state. It is considered 
possible to give each man, fifty-five years of age, a life- 
annuity of until three hundred crowns yearly for himself 
and wife, at half of the actual cost. Under the present 
political situation it is, however, not probable that this 
or any other government proposition, how radical or 
popular it may be, will pass the Lower House. 

Rev. Nits Jacop Jenssbn Laacue has been elected 
Bishop of Throndheim, by Provsterne, i. e. the archdeacons 
of the diocese. He is the son of a yeoman in Ullensaker, 
and began .n 1849, nineteen years old, as a practical 
farmer and Jay-preacher. Later he went to Christiania, 
graduated in classics, and studied theology. For years he 
was the able editor of a religious paper, For Faitig og 
Rig (For Poor and Rich), and author of a number of 
books. Asa clergyman, he has been one of the leaders 
of the movements inside of the Norwegian church. 


Tue Danish Arctic expedition under Lieut. Hovgaard 
in the “ Djimphna” has so far not succeeded. Mr. Hovgaard 
expected, from his observations when with Nordenskidéld 
on the Vega, that he would be able to penetrate toward 
the Pole in the strait north of Cape Tjeluskin, between 
the eastern coast of Franz Joseph’s Land and the un- 
known land or group of islands farther east ; but he was 
not successful in passing the Kara Sea and was kept 
there in the ice, together with the Hollanders in 
“Varna,” for a year, unable to accomplish more than 
the scientific surveying of this sea. 





ra 





Tue Medical Society of Norway celebrated, October 
15, its fiftieth anniversary. It numbered, January 1, two 
hundred and thirty-two Norwegian, and about one hun- 
dred foreign members. 

Bsbrnson’s “A Glove” is being represented on the 
Stadt Theater in Hamburg and in Nya Teatren in Stock- 
holm. From Hamburg it is reported that the first two 
acts were a success; the latter part, however, did not 
make the same good impression. 

THE remains of Queen Elisabeth and Prince Hans, her 
son, have by a rich Dane been conveyed from Holland, 
where they were interred in the sixteenth century, to 
the church of St. Canute at Odense in Denmark, where 
the husband and father is interred, the unfortunate de- 
throned and imprisoned King Christiern the Second. 
The lower jaw of the queen was remarkably protruding, 
which is also said to have been the case with her brother, 
Emperor Charles the Fifth of Austria and Spain, and 
with other members of her family. The hands were 
missing on both skeletons, which is thought to result 
from pillages of the tombs when rings and jewels have 
been torn away. 

In its first sitting the Danish Folkething, or Lower 
House, with Bishop D. G. Monrad as senior member 
in the chair, elected for speaker Mr. C. Berg, the leader 
of the party of the “Left.” Mr. Berg was originally a 
common-school teacher, with an education as such, but 
has advanced to be the most prominent chief of the peas- 
ant-party, through honest work, and as a true represen- 
tative of the democratic tendencies of the modern Danish 
yeoman-class. The new speaker seems, unlike former 
chairmen, unwilling to renounce his right to take part 
in the debates ; he explicitly reserved for himself to yield 
the chair to one of the vice-presidents whenever occa- 
sion should render it desirable. 

Ar his recent visit in Denmark, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia lived somewhat in the same plain and unostentatious 
way as when he visited the country as prince; he en- 
joyed hunting in the woods early in the mornings, 
and visited inns and farmhouses, to get a cup of coffee 
and a meal, as other mortals. The party of royal visit- 
ors was joined by the Prince of Wales, and for some 
few days by the Crown Prince of Portugal, return- 
ing from a trip to Sweden and Norway. 
Wales made one day, accompanied by some of the other 
princes, a visit on the other side of the Sound to par- 
take in a chase with a well-known Swedish nobleman, 
Mr. R. Tornerhjelm, at Wram Gunnarstorp. 

Some Englishmen have recently explored the iron 


mountains of Gellivara in the most northern part of | 


Sweden, the locality where Swedes, Finlanders, and 
Laplanders join together. It is intended to build a rail- 
road around the mountains and to a port at Ofoten at the 
gulf-stream in Norway. These mountains consist of 
pure magnetic iron in immense layers of several hundred 


feet’s thickness upon the surface of the ground; one of 


the peaks alone containing two hundred and eighty 
millions of tons; they are situated near large forests fur- 
nishing fuel and are less than a hundred miles from the 
Atlantic. It is calculated that the iron ore can be 
delivered on the cars at the low price of two shillings 
per ton. 
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‘Tue formation of rifle associations throughout the 
country is one of the features of the present political 
movement in Norway, and is imitated in Denmark. The 
character of the Scandinavian peasantry makes this less 
formidable than the volunteer movement of last century 
in Ireland, which led to half independence ; for an imi- 
tation of this is hardly possible in Norway, and almost 
impossible in Denmark. 

In Norway the political interest is concentrated on the 
trial of the ministers of state. An attempt from the side 
of the defense to have those members of the tribunal 
who were members of the Lagthing,a division of the 
Storthing, declared incompetent as interested parts, was 
frustrated. It seems now as if the majority of the 


| judges will not only decide that the ministers have for- 


feited their oflice, but also declare them incompetent 
ever to fill any office again. 

An exception from the usual failure of mission- 
aries in the East, is that of the Dane, Mr. Borresen, and 
the Norwegian, Mr. Skrefsrud, in Santhalistan and Assam 
in India. The secret is, probably, that the people in ques- 
tion does not belong to any of the higher Eastern races, 
but is a poor aboriginal race to whom the brave Scandi- 
naviali missionaries are in every way promoters of real 
civilization. Mr. Skrefsrud and the wife of Mr. Borre- 
sen have just finished a tour through the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, on which they have acquired a well 
merited support. They will for the future be assisted in 
their good work by two young Norwegians, and by a 
Danish Count Moltke, a distant relative of the great 
German field-marshal. 

A MoNUMENT has been erected in Christiania to the 
memory of A. M. Schweigaard. Schweigaard died in 
1870, and was prominent as a professor of law and of 
political economy and statistics at the university, and as 
the most untired worker in the Storthing. He represented 
the capital of Christiania in the parliament from 1842-70 
and exercised during most of this time the greatest 
influence as an orator and as a leader of the old liberal 
middle-class party. He was a conservative in opposition 
to the veoman party, but was nevertheless always re- 
spected and appreciated by them. Hisson is a member of 
the present cabinet, and is as such, together With his 
fellow-ministers, impeached by the Storthing. The 
monument consists of a statue made by the sculptor 
Middelthun. 

Tuar love of truth which is an indisputable charac- 
teristic of all editors, forces us to confess that “A Poem,” 
published in our last number and ascribed to the late 
Prince Gustaf, really was written by the renowned 
Swedish poet, Bottiger, who admired and adored the 
lovely and talented Baroness vy. Craemer, the wife of the 
Governor of Upsala, and dedicated the poem to her. 
The boldness of the young man so irritated the old 
wit and cynic, Professor (afterward Bishop) Fahlcrantz, 
that he wrote a parody, which, as a matter of course, 
became very popular, and of which we shall only quote 
the following: 

Think, when thou mad’st pomade of marrow, 
On one in whose bones marrow is pomade. 

The tone of the parody and the character of its author 

may be sufficiently indicated by these two lines. 
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Tue Swedish cabinet is now reconstructed. Mr. 
Hederstjerna, an honest squire from Smaaland and a 
leading member of the centre party in the First Chamber, 
who, with Count Arvid Posse, gave some political oiler 
to the cabinet, has retired to Westeraas liin as “ lands- 
héfding,” or provincial governor. E. v. Krusenstjerna, 
an official of merit from the department of interior, 
entered the cabinet in his stead as “ Consultative 
Counsellor of State.” Mr. Thyselius, the new premier, 
has taken the department of interior, and Messrs. Ham- 
merskjOld and Temptander, who resigned a while ago, 
have now consented to remain in the cabinet. This 
cabinet has no decided parliamentary color, and seems 
only calculated to be an intermediate business ministry. 
Count Posse, the late premier, has astonished by retir- 
ing as president of the Kammarrdt, or Court of Ex- 
chequer. The press would rather have seen him retire 
as local governor of his county, and regards his accepta- 
tion of the place in the court for tax cases 
of his intention to remain in politics. 


as a proof 


Nic. GREvst aD, lately an editor of Christiania Dagbladet 
in Norway, recommends in a Minnesota paper his Scan- 
dinavian countrymen in Minnesota to take the initiative 
to the forination of an independent farmer party in op- 
position to the monopolies. Mr. Greystad stands not 
alone when wishing for a new party; but he is not par- 
ticularly successful in his further propositions. The 
granger movement, the farmer politics in their peculiar 
American aspect, fortunately belongs to the past, and 
there is in the United States a social life so well de- 
veloped that the people will not listen to Mr. Grevstad’s 
admonition rather to send to Congress plain farmers 
than abler and greater men of other classes. The United 
States is too far advanced in progress and freedom to 
have room for mean class-feeling. It may be all right 
to fight monopolies, but the first thing is then to state 
which monopolies to fight. Some monopolies are cer- 
tainly the worst forms for disguised robbery and op- 
pression of the people, but in other cases, as for instance 
in the question of national banks, the cry against monop- 
olies is only one of the phrases of ignorant demagogues. 

On his trip, to Greenland, this summer, Nordenskiéld 
did not find, as he expected, any ice-free plains in the 
interior, nor any remnants of old Norse settlements 
on the eastern coast. Yet he succeeded, as usually, 
in accomplishing more than any other explorer in this 
region. He penetrated, for the first time, into the 
midst of this great country. From Auleitsivik-fiord, in 
the Bay of Disco, he travelled during the month of July, 
one hundred and thirty kilometres into the country, 
and reached a height of five thousand feet, and his Lap- 
lander companions ran on their Skier, snow-shoes, as 
far as two hundred and thirty kilometres, and reached 
a height of seven thousand feet. Nothing but ice and 
snow was seen. Of living beings, only two flies and a 
worm were found. The Laplanders saw two ravens, 
which let suppose a more hospitable realm; but as far 
as their eves could reach no indications were seen of the 
green reindeer plains which Nordenskidld hoped to dis- 
cover. Meanwhile, Nordenskidld’s vessel, Sofia, under 
the command of the young celebrated geologist, Hjalmar 
Nathorst, Jr., vainly tried to reach Cape Young; ice 
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barred the way; but very interesting geological re- 
searches, especially touching the tropical period of 
Greenland, were accomplished. At last, in September, 
Nordenskidld broke through the ice barrier off the east- 
sarn coast at 65° 40’, a feat no one has ventured during 
the last three hundred years. Nor did he here, how- 
ever, find his expectations fulfilled; no ruins of old 
Norse settlements were found, only indistinct traces of 
former visitors, as heaps of stones and a small plant, a 
potentill, which only is found near human dwellings. 
Better information may be acquired by a Danish expe- 
dition, which, next spring, will sail with Greenland 
woman-boats along the coast. There is at present no 
reason to doubt the common supposition of the Danes, 
that the old eastern Norse settlement, with its one hun- 
dred and ninety townships and eleven, twelve churches, 
was located in the southwestern district of Julianehaab, 
where ruins of more than hundred towns and of several 
churches have been found within the last years, and 
described. Another group of remarkable ruins found 
some hundred miles farther north are supposed to be 
the old Vester-Bygd. In the district of Julianehaab, 
Nordenski6ld’s party visited the place of Igaliko, which 
is described as a wonderful place near the fiord under 
the hills, with a rich vegetation of birches, willows, and 
berries even, and with the ruins of an imposing house 
built with solid sandstone near a beautiful creek and a 
splendid well. This is by many supposed to be the Brat- 
telid, where Erik the Red himself resided. 
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CANDINAVIA will be an organ through which men of Northern Europe can address the civilized world, 
pleading the part of their race, and calling due attention to the national peculiarities which have developed 
themselves during the last fifteen centuries in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and in Iceland and Finland. 

ScANDINAVIA will, therefore, contain a series of articles dealing with the chief features of Scandinavian history, 
mythology, literature, religion, science, art, ete. etc. 

ScaNDINAVIA will aim to present, in English translations, some of the masterpieces of Scandinavian literature, 
both in prose and verse. 

ScanDINAVIA will furnish interesting contributions to the history of the Scandinavian settlement of America. 

ScanprnaviA will contain signed articles from the most prominent men of Northern Europe. 

ScaNDINAVIA will be a valuable advertising medium for the local as well as for the universal and international 
trade. Terms furnished on application. 


ScANDINAVIA wants agents in all parts of the United States and in Europe. Apply for terms. 


° 
Scanprnavia has already received so many unsolicited expressions of praise and encouragement, both in private 
letters and in the American and Scandinavian press, that we consider it our duty to publish the following kind opinions 
of prominent men and leading journals : 


Dr. W. F. Poors, of Chicago Public Library, writes to the editor: 

“T am particularly impressed with the literary merit of the articles, and the excellent English style your writers 
use. It is certainly a very remarkable and praiseworthy issue. . . . If your Scandinavian Americans do not come 
forward and support this paper, in the way of subscription, in a princely way, they are not the people I take them 
to be. I congratulate you most heartily on your auspicious beginning, and believe you will have, what you deserve, 
great success with the ‘Scanprnavia.’ 

“Tt will be indexed in my Supplements.” 


Hon. Greorce W. Jutan writes to the editor: 

“Your paper makes a fine appearance. The first article well states the purpose of the paper, and in good, clear 
English. . . . I hope you will succeed in your enterprise as well as you deserve.” 

Prof. Hsatmar H. Boyesen writes to the editor: 

“That a literary journal of this scope, and representing so much ability, will be a very valuable connecting link 
between the old Scandinavia and the new is very obvious. . . . I have read with much interest the three leading 
articles of the present number, and have derived from them both pleasure and useful information.” 

New York Nation says: : 

“ScANDINAVIA presents a very attractive appearance and we wish it success.” 
LovIsvILLE CourIEr-JOURNAL says: 

“Such a publication will not only prove of great value to the new generation of Scandinavians in this country, 
but also to all those interested in following the history ofthe progress, the literature of the past and present, and the 
weird and fascinating legendary romance, of this sturdy people.” 


MINNEAPOLIS FOLKEBLAD says: 
“Bladet har sat sig en kolossal Opgave. Men foreliggende No. holder alt hvad det lover. 


Man maa glede 
sig over, at der gives Meend, der har havt Mod til at begynde et saadant Foretagende.” 
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